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New Profits From 
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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 






and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


° ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 







“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 
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FLOUR MIitLLInG COMPANY 

General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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“Bakery-Proved Trademark 
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What is a Farmer? 


Well, that depends entirely on where you stand: 


To his wife, he’s a big eater, a heavy sleeper and a worry, To his dog, he’s a man with a quiet voice. 
To his minister, he’s a believer in God in nature, To the grocer, he’s a God-send. 
and nature in God. To the dairy operator, he’s a name on a milk check. 


To a politician, he’s a someone you talk about 
during elections. 





To the insurance agent, he’s a big risk. 


, To the mechanic, he’s a mechanical wizard 
To a business man, he’s a customer. 


. — who fixes things himself. 

To the banker, he’s a depositor. To the doctor, he’s a physical wonder. 
» his neighbor ?” ‘ie mes 

To hi ie math he’s a friend. And to himself, well, only he can tell you that 

To his children, he’s a man who always has 


Be ata oe hut chances are, he won't. 
a chore for them. 


7 see, it depends entirely on how you look changed in form for the consumer and industry sistance to our free farm economy. We further 











at him. Actually, the farmer is all of these by companies like Cargill, companies known as pledge ourselves to constant research so that we 

and more. For one thing, he’s just about as Creative Processors, may continue to deserve our reputation as friend, 
close to being an independent business man as Ihe job of the American Farmer is to grow neighbor and Creative Processor to the American 
one can be these days. The farmer is pretty much America’s food and industrial raw materials. The barmer. 
his own boss, and what he makes, he makes by job of Creative Processors like Cargill, is to get 
the sweat of his own brow. Each year he has to the crop to market and if it needs processing 
gamble with nature as to whether or not he'll before it can be marketed. to process it. In short, 
have a crop. If nature wins, the farmer loses our job is to help the farmer find new, easier SO Years of Creative 
if the farmer wins, then nature has been kind. ways of farming and to find and create markets Processing of Farm Products 
He’s quite a man, this farmer of ours! for his crops 

Now, in addition to filling America’s food We at Cargill are proud to be the number-two CARCGCIL LL. 
basket, the farmer also supplies American in- man on this farmer-processor team, and we For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
dustry, for over 75% of our total farm crop 1s pledge ourselves to continued support and as- Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour tells 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 









































Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR A . yon 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } De ‘ = F 
' if : ~~ ie . etre en 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR I ‘ ountry 


: i 4 T ' 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS bane | ermina 
Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S“ MOST MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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yourself 
in their: 








YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 


Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 

» Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 






Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 34, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Name 
Address. 
City. Zone State, 
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in cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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At last... big packer 
performance 


at little packer price... 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 10, 1956 


Here is a lightweight, portable, automatic 
performer that will handle any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Typical exam- 
ples: rice, sugar, corn, cracker meal, poultry 
feeds, granite grits, salt and dry chemicals. 


Bemis Packer-Ette will reduce your costs 
through accuracy, speed and efficiency. It is 
just the packer for you in any operation that 
does not justify a heavy-duty permanent in- 
stallation. 


Packer-Ette gives you so many benefits and 
features that it is impossible to do more than 
hit the high spots here. You'll want to get all 
the facts. Ask your Bemis Man... or write 
us for folder and details. 


JUST LOOK... 


SPEED — Up to eight 100-lb. bags per min- 
ute, depending on flow characteristics of your 
product. 


ACCURACY — Plus or minus 2% ounces or 
better on 100-lb. bags, depending on product 
characteristics. Self-aligning and self-cleaning 
knife edges of the scale assure consistent, 
accurate weights. 


OPERATING EASE —The operator places 
an empty bag on the filling tube and starts the 
cycle by depressing the foot switch . . . that’s 
all. The bag holder opens automatically 
when the filling cycle is complete. All controls 
are at eye level. 


BEMIS VICON® FEEDER —A unique means of 
moving products from supply hopper to scale 
beam; a two-stage pulsating feeder tray first 
feeds rapidly, then at a rate which can be con- 
trolled for accuracy. When the exact weight 
is reached, the feeder cuts off and the filled 
bag is deposited automatically on the sewing 
machine conveyor. 


CAPACITIES —From 25 lbs. to 150 lbs. Easi- 


ly adjustable for varying bag sizes. 


TAKES LIMITED SPACE —Width, 26’; 
depth, 42”; maximum over-all height, 97%”; 
minimum, 76”. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE —Shipping weight, 
600 Ibs. Portable mounting for use in various 
locations. 


NO INSTALLATION SERVICE —Just move 
it in and plug into a 110-volt, 60-cycle line. 
All electrical equipment enclosed in cast-iron 
explosion-proof boxes. 


The New Bemis Packer-Ette! 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Samples Furnished Upon Request 






Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH; KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "UFF4'° 




















POLAR BEAR 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 











FLOUR IS KING 













Old-fashioned in top quality ... 
Modern in baking performance. 
That’s an ideal combination for a 
baker. And that is the kind of 
partner you have when POLAR 
BEAR is working for you in your 
shop. 


FOUNDED BY 


x SW ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


YS 














Uniformity 


the priceless oe in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














To insure uniformity « 
To improve bakeshop performance 


To increase absorption 






of the fine 


art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of 


controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-te sting makes the differ- 


ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 
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You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service 7 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 













KANSAS CITY + 


ST. LOUIS + ALVA + 





Flour mills 6 Amico, Iu. 


ROSEDALE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CAMADA-IT'S BETTER 
egnitt WHEAT ty 


= 9 rn) $5 SneSi- G 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 

















WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
9.) 


* 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


i 
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CONTACT 


Because we are bakery flour specialists, our contacts with 
our baker-customers are necessarily based on a complete 
understanding of bakers’ problems, bakers’ requirements 
.. and actuated by the sincere desire to provide 

constant dependable service. 

That’s why our contacts with grain growers and suppliers 
are more definite, more detailed and exacting . . . with 
dependable baking perfection in mind, always. 

That’s why we invest millions of dollars each year in 

the finest wheats of each new crop. 

That’s why we select, pre-test, purchase and store only 
those wheats that will best produce the flours 

certain to fulfill bakers’ requirements. 

And that’s why the men who mill every Commander-Larabee 
flour are specialists, experienced in milling 

dependable bakery flours. 


Commander-Larabee 


*Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour « 
Gigantic « Minneapolis Best « Commander « 





Airy Fairy Cake Flour e¢ 
Maplesota « Bakemaster « Sun Loaf « Larabee's Best « Cream Loaf 


Myti-Strong e 


100 LasG.meET 
"4 Ld _ 


Nea, ie 


BAKERY *K 


FLOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


Miss Minneapolis 
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U.S. DISCUSSION ON 
IWA DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—Ser:ous top level 
discussion of the problems surround- 
ing the renewal of the International 


Wheat Agreement has been side- 
tracked for the time being because 
of the need to concentrate attention 


on the farm legislation. 


Grain branch officials of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service the 
future of the pact resting on three 
major points: (1) guaranteed import 
quantities, (2) duration of the new 
pact, (3) the price range to be ac- 
cepted by the contracting parties. 
Failure to find a solution to just one 
of those points could mean that TWA 
would go into discard. (See Editorial, 
page 19.) 


see 





Kansas Gets Snow; 
Wheat Crop Said 
In Good Condition 


KANSAS CITY Generous mois- 
ture over Kansas this week brought 
relief from recent high winds and 
dryne mproving the outlook for 
the 1956 winter wheat crop. Heavy, 
wet snow fell over most of the state 


recipitation of up to an 


inch to most areas. Some forecasters 
elieve it bring an end to the 
long 4d cycle encountered _ this 
winter in the state 

H. C. Collins, U.S. crop reporter 


at Topeka, was encouraged by the 
changes the weather ind actually 
believe the crop now is in better 


lan it Was a 


wheat picture 


year ago The 
is not nearly as bad as 
have indicated, he 
ss we get a terrifically 


eports 
iid nd unl 
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dry spring, it might be that our trou- 
bles are over. 

The Kansas statistician added that 
the dust storms of the past two weeks 
did some damage to the crop, de- 
stroying about 2-3% of the acreage. 


Two or three million acres out of 
the 11 million planted in the state 
were damaged and about 20% of 


that amount was severely damaged. 

“The dry weather through the win- 
ter worked to some advantage, be- 
cause it kept growth down and 
brought about deep root systems. If 
the wheat had gotten a good start 
in the fall it would have suffered 
from the drouth in the winter, but 
the moisture requirements were lim- 
ited because the plants were small,” 
Mr. Collins said. 


GREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Slow-Down Noted 
In Rate of Corn 
Loan Impoundings 


WASHINGTON Although corn 
loan impoundings have slowed down 
from their earlier pace they are still 
setting records. According to a US. 
Department Agricultural announce- 
ment, such loan commitments through 
March 15, 1956, total slightly more 
than 340 million bushels. This corn is 
under government control either in 
loan or purchase agreement commit- 
ments 

The announcement confirms previ- 
ously reported statements by some 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials that by mid-summer the free 
corn supply would be inadequate to 
do the feeding job necessary for the 
animal and poultry populations of 
the nation. 

Loan commitments of other feed 
grain crops this year continue to lag 
behind those of last year but the 
corn loan program is still open until 
April 30, 1956. 











Program Shapes Up for MNF 


Convention at Kansas City 


CHICAGO--Highlights of the Mill- 
er Nat il Federation convention 
vhich will be held at the Muehle- 
bach Hots Kansas City, April 23-24 
nelude iddress by miller-turned- 
tatesman, Bradshaw Mintener, on his 
Wash t experiences; addresses by 
the reti president, Frank Yost, 
Hophk (Ky.) Milling Co., and 
by incoming president, G. S. Kennedy, 
Gen | Lil Ine details of the 
id's new flour mills; U.S. flour in 
fore ! ! Ket ind other topics of 
ediat ndustry interest 
The April 23 program follows: 9:30 
i nnu meeting of the board of 
lirector noon, buffet luncheon, 
courte the Southwestern Miller; 
p.n eneral session which will in- 
clude Addre by Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkit e (Ky.) Milling Co., presi- 
lent of t MNF: inaugural! address, 
G K 1 General Mill Inc., 
Mir [ president-nominee of the 
MINI ldré mn the Wheat Flour 
Institute tivities, J All Mactier, 
I nr } ( solidated Mill Co., 
(Omana ldre Washington Ex- 
perience if an ex-Miller,”’ Bradshaw 
Mintener tant secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, formerly with Pillsbury 
Mil Ine 1:30 p.m ial session 
The Ay 4 morning session will 
th an illustrated address on 
i New Flour Mills” by 
ky. Swarbreck aging edi- 





tor of The Northwestern Miller. This 
task was originally allotted to Ralph 
W. Bouskill, assistant production 
manager of The Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Mr. Bouskill 
will be unable to appear because of 
illness. Mr. Swarbreck will use the 
pictures collected by Mr. Bouskill and 
will add to the story by drawing on 
the results of a research project into 
new mill construction recently under- 
taken by The Northwestern Miller. 

Gordon Boals, director of export 
programs for the MNF, will continue 
the story of flour in overseas markets 
with an exposition entitled ‘“Develop- 
ing Foreign Interest in American 
Flour.” 

The remainder of the April 24 pro- 
gram is as follows: 12:15 p.m., young 
millers’ luncheon; 12:15 p.m., annual 
meeting, Flour Millers Export Assn.; 
2 p.m., general session: Address, “Pro- 


posed Revision of Federal Wheat 
Standards,” W. H. Bowman, presi- 
dent, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 


apolis; “How the New Farm Legis- 
lation (If Any) May Affect Millers,” 
Herman Fakler, vice president, MNF: 
“How Mill Wages May Be Affected 
by the Walsh-Healy Act,” Hill Clark, 
treasurer, MNF. A _ question and 
answer period will follow each re- 
port. 6 p.m., social period; 6:30, din- 
ner meeting, with the main address 
to be given by Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
treasurer of the U.S 


MILLER 





USDA Shifts Views 
On CCC Grain Sales 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's announcement 
that it will sell its stocks of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
for export on the basis of f.0.b. track 
or vessel at seaboard or in store at 
seaboard elevators ends the contro- 
versial sales of these commodities for 
export at interior points 

In making the decision, USDA of 
ficials explain that basically they 
concur in the contention that normal 
trade practices would be those which 
would include interior or f.o.b. port 
sales but that several over-riding 
considerations arising from current 
surpluses have forced their decision 

USDA officials say that the decis- 
ion was made primarily on the basis 


Change Announced 


In Export Sales 
Of CCC Grain 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a 
change April 6 in the export sales 
policy for Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation-owned grains aimed at mini 
mizing the effect of these sales on 
the domestic market and also at per- 
mitting more efficient handling of 
CCC's huge grain inventory 

Effective immediately, all sales of 
CCC-owned grain (except non-stor- 
able corn) for export, will be on the 
basis of delivery either f.o.b. track 
or vessel at seaboard ports or in store 
at seaboard elevators. Previously, 
grain export sales were made on the 
basis of delivery at either interior or 
coastal locations. This change will 
apply to export sales of CCC-owned 
wheat, oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghums (storable corn is not cur- 
rently being offered at an export 
price) 

USDA will continue to offer non- 
storable corn for export with delivery 
at interior points as permitted by 
substitution provisions of specific leg- 
islation. Sales of CCC-owned wheat 


(Continued on page 25) 





Flour Exporters’ 
Group to Elect 
Directors April 24 


KANSAS CITY The annual 
luncheon meeting of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. has been set for 12:15 
p.m. April 24 at the Hotel Muehle 
bach, Kansas City 

A board of directors will be elected 
and other business matters will be 
discussed at the meeting 

Prior to the meeting, A. B. Spar 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., president of 
the export group, will appoint a 
nominating committee which will 
select a directors’ slate 

A. C. Bredesen, secretary of the 
group, urges those wishing to attend 
the luncheon meeting, to inform him 
as soon as possible so that necessary 
luncheon arrangements can be made 
Mr. Bredesen's office is at 5050 
France Ave. So., Minneapolis 10 


of inventory management problems 
of the government, involving as much 
as two billion bushels of grains 
First, it is noted that there is not 
sufficient elbow room within the 
grain warehousing industry to permit 
complete freedom of action which 
would seceur if + 
on an interior point offer basis. This 
condition would have been compli- 
cated by the involvement of new 
warehouse facilities which have been 
constructed under occupancy storage 
guarantees. USDA officials could be 
brought into considerable embarrass 
ment if they were to empty such 
plants and thereby be forced to make 
storage occupancy payments if in 


terior sales were to clean out these 
warehouses 
Another point is raised in defense 


of the decision. When interior sales 
are made, buyers of CCC grain will 
tender warehouse receipts on ware- 
housemen holding CCC grain at 
points which may not fit into the 
CCC situation, which would include 
maintenance of stocks at some focal 
points. Their management obligations 
would be better served if ware- 
houses in more critical areas were 
emptied to provide space for oncom 
ing take-over in the loan programs 

USDA officials agree in part with 
trade contentions that interior sales 
do not necessarily dislocate internal 
market price patterns and that any 
such dislocations charged are quickly 
equalized through inter-market rela- 
tionships. But they say, however, 
that the f.o.b. port sales decision will 
remove even any trace of such dis- 
location 

It is also probable that there are 
other unuttered factors which com- 
pelled USDA to lean to this decision 


Miller's Viewpoint 

From the viewpoint of the milling 
industry it it is improbable that it 
will receive this decision with ap- 
proval. It has been reported that in- 
terior sales recently approved have 
disturbed premiums which have 
existed in interior markets as export 
ers obtained CCC stocks and where 
they were able to gubstitute other 
grains in a better export position at 
the time and subsequently merchan 
dise newly acquired CCC stocks at 
interior points 

USDA has sharply reversed its pre- 
vious policy which had produced 
widespread protest within the grain 
merchandising and warehousing in 
dustry. Many warehousemen had 
complained that exporters were 
cleaning out their houses without 
any prospect of receipts of new crop 
grain and a consequent resultant loss 
of storage earnings. Interior 
chandisers likewise complained 
tender of CCC 


(Continued on pare 


mer 
that 


grains on warehouse 
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20 Bag Manufacturers Deny 
FTC Price Fixing Charge 


WASHINGTON Twenty of the 
nation’s leading paper bag manufac- 
have denied charges by the 
Federal Trade Commission that they 
are conspiring to fix illegally the 
prices of multiwall paper shipping 
acks, according to an FTC report. 

Each of the 20 companies, in sep- 
arate answers, has denied using the 

ime formula illegally in order to 
the same delivered price to 
their customers or acting collectively 
to effect uniform prices, 

The 20 firms are as follows: 

St. Regis Paper Co., Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Arkell & Smiths, Chase Bag 
Co., Thomas Phillips Co., Universal 
Paper Bag Co., Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., National Container Corp., In- 
ternational Paper Co., Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Corp., Ames-Harris-Neville 
Co., Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Gilman 
Paper Co., Seaboard Bag Corp., Lone 
Star Bae and Bagging Co., Union 
Baw and Paper Corp, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., Chemical Pack- 
and Equitable Paper Bag 


turers 


quote 


iging Co., 
C% 

The complaint, issued Dee. 7, 1955, 
alleged that the 20 firms account for 
ubstantially all the production and 
ale of mu'tiwall paper shipping 
acks. These sacks are used to trans- 
port and store feed fertilizer, cement, 
ugar, flour and other bulk products. 


The annual domestic production, ac- 
cording to the complaint, is over two 
billion sacks, 

The complaint alleges that the 


formula system of pricing originated 
in 1929-30 when St. Regis purchased 
tates Valve Bag Corp., and Cornell 
Bae Corp. These two companies held 
the basic patents for manufacturing 
these sacks. the complaint alleged, 
and St. Regis, by acquiring them, be- 
came the licensor to virtually the 
entire industry, Until 1947, the com- 
plaint stated, these licenses contained 
price-fixing provisions, 

According to the FTC statement, 
St. Regis admits that the terms of 
its 1930 license agreements required 
licensees to sell at prices not Jess 
than those which it established, The 
company maintains, however, that it 
was advised by “competent counsel” 
that this provision was legal under 
the patent laws of the country and 
Supreme Court decisions. In addi- 
the company states, licenses 
were submitted to the Department 
of Justice for rev'ew and no adverse 
comments were received, 

In 1947, the company 
the basie patents expired and the 
price maintenance provision was 
eliminated from any future agree- 
ments 

In general, the companies main- 
tain that while on occasions quoted 
prices are the same this is “due to 
competitive pressures and the na- 
ture of the product ” (Seaboard 
Bag Corp.). 

On this subject, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., states: “Generally speaking the 
prices quoted by it and its price 
policies have been determined by 
economic factors large'y beyond its 
control, including the cost to it of 
the paper purchased, the cost of 
manufacturing the multiwall paper 
shipping sacks and the effects of mar- 
ket conditions, of supply and demand 
and of competition,” 

Another company, Raymond Bag 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, was original- 
ly eited in the complaint. On Feb. 20 
the hearing examiner, John Lewis, 


tion 


continues, 


ordered that the complaint be di 
missed as to this firm for 
that it has been dissolved. This dis- 
missal is not final and may be ap- 
pealed, stayed or docketed for review 
by the FTC. 
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Steady Trend for 
Wheat Prices in 
April Predicted 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
general trend of wheat prices during 
April is expected to be fairly steady 
but the market will experience erratic 
day-to-day fluctuations, according to 
the Kansas State College department 
of agricultural economics 

Fairly steady feed grain prices are 
predicted for the month 

Prospective farm legislation re 
mains a dominant factor in the wheat 
price picture. Large scale participa- 
tion in the support program during 
the latter part of January brought 
the 1955 total loan tie-up of wheat to 
316 million bushels, compared to 430 
million last year, Redemptions to the 
end of February indicate a net tie-up 
of 311 million bushels 

The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture has estimated the free wheat 
total as of February at 216 million 
bushels. This is only a little above the 
actual grind by the milling industry 


the reason 





between Feb. 1 and June 30, 1955 
However, mill stocks of wheat over 
the nation are larger than a year 


earlier. Wheat exports have strength 
ened in recent weeks, 

Wheat prices are often subject to 
erratic fluctuation during the few 
months prior to the harvesting sea 
son, reminds the report. This year 
will be no exception. The combination 
of changing new crop prospects, pos 
sible scarcity of free wheat supplies 
and uncertainty of new farm legisla 
tion will exert varying influences on 
wheat prices. Unless new legislation 
becomes effective, wheat prices 
expected to adjust downward to the 
lower announced supports for 1956 
as the harvesting season approaches 

As for feed grains, previous records 
show a strong tendency for corn and 
zrain sorghum prices to advance dur 
ing the spring months. Stocks of feed 
grains are large. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been selling corn in 
large voluine at many terminals. Re 
ports show that more corn is going 
into loan than a year earlier. But this 


is at least partially offset by CCC 
sales and large supplies of other 
grains. 


MILLER 

Spain Will Buy 
$4,607,000 Worth 
Of PL 480 Wheat 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S 
Agriculture April 3 an- 

nounced issuance to Spain of an au- 

thorization to purchase up to $4,607,- 


Depart- 
ment of 


000 worth of wheat from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 480 
The authorization was issued under 
the amended agreement between 
Spain and the US innounced 
March 21, 

The authorization, No. 17-12, pro- 


vides for the purchase of up to 2,443,- 
000 bu. wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 


better, excluding durum wheat 
(Durum wheat includes the sub- 
classes, hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum.) The wheat ex- 


ported must have been grown in the 
continental U.S 

Sales contracts suppliers 
and importers made beginning April 
9 1956, and ending on or before May 
31, 1956, will be eligible for financing 
Delivery will be to importers, f.o.b 
vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S 
ports may be made on or after April 
9 1956, but not later than June 30, 
1956. The government of Spain will 
provide for resale of the wheat to 
Swiss importers and for shipment to 
Switzerland. Ocean transportation 
will be financed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. only to the extent speci- 
fied in the authorization 


between 


the 
ob- 


Information with 
purchase of the wheat may be 
tained from the Spanish 
Commercial office, 2558 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, 


respect to 


Embassy 
Massachu- 
6 te 


Telephone, COlumbia 5-8600 


BREA 


Mindum Chief Durum 
Variety, Survey Shows 
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FARGO, N.D.—While North Da 
kota leads all states in the pro- 
duction of durum, the 14.1% of the 


total wheat acreage planted to that 
class in 1955 was the smallest propor- 
tion in the 32 years durum acreage 
has been estimated separately. Min- 
dum was the chief durum variety, ac 
counting for 10.2% of the total wheat 
acreage. The area harvested was es- 
timated at 733,000 acres with an av- 


erage yield of 13.1 bu. and a total 
production of 9,602,000 bu 
It was the chief variety in all of 


the main durum sections in the state 
Vernum accounted for about 2% of 
the total wheat acreage and an esti- 
mated 2,073,000 bu. were produced 
last year. Other durum varieties 
grown in the state in 1955 were as 
follows: Stewart, 0.8% Kubanka, 
0.4%: miscellaneous varieties ac- 
counted for only 0.7% 





Report Given on IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON 
during the period March 28-April 3 
confirmed sales of 2,611,000 bu 


A U.S. Department of Agriculture report indicates that 
inclusive, the Commodity 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in 


Credit Corp 


terms of wheat equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1955-56 year quotas 


The sales for the week included 181,116 ewt 
wheat 
involved in the week's sales was Israel 


equivalent), and 2,189,000 bu. of 


of flour (422,000 bu 
importing country 


in wheat 


The principally 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 101,269,000 bu 
The USDA also released a report of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 


and flour recorded by the 


International 


Wheat Council through March 29 


1956. The report shows separate quantities for wheat and for flour expressed 


in metric tons of wheat or 
to 570,900 metric tons wheat 
(See page 22.) 


wheat equivalent. Total U.S. sales of flour, equal 
equivalent, 


represent 9,002,979 ecwt. of flour 
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Herbert K. Swan 


H. K. Swan Notes 
40th Year With 
Allis-Chalmers 


MILWAUKEE—Herbert K 
engineer-in-charge of the chemical 
processing and food machinery group 
at Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, recently observed his 40th 
anniversary with the firm 


Swan, 


Mr. Swan became associated with 
Allis-Chalmers in 1926 when the 
company acquired the flour mill de- 
partment and power transmission 


division of Nordyke & Marmon, In- 
with whom he had 


1916 


dianapolis 
connected since 

Mr. Swan has been an officer of 
the International Institute of Mill- 
ing Technology, the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. and 
the International Society of Milling 
Technologists. He has also been ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Association 
of Operative Millers 


GREA s 


been 


Bolivian Flour 


Needs Covered 
By Four Firms 


WASHINGTON~—-Four 
sorbed the International Cooperation 
Administration procurement author- 
ization business for wheat flour for 
Bolivia led by Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica which topped the sales list with 
2,030,400 |b. at a price of $5.55 cwt., 


vendors ab- 


f.a.s. Gulf ports 

Other vendors were as follows 
Abilene Milling Co. of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, 500,000 Ib. at $5.51, f.a.s. Gulf 
ports; 500,000 Ib. at $5.53 and 390.- 
000 Ib. at $5.55: Morrison Mfiling 
Co. of Denton, Texas, sold 500.000 Ib 


at $5.50, same basis as above, and 
another 500,000 lb. at $5.54: Okeene 
Milling Co. of Okeene, Okla., sold 
540,000 Ib. at $5.545 

SREATC S&S Tre SYAFF OF re 


NO CROP INSURANCE PLAN 


WINNIPEG—The Manitoba gov- 
ernment will not set up a crop in- 
surance plan. In reply to a ques- 
tion in the local legislature, R. D 


Robertson, agriculture minister, said 
“No government should consider go- 
ing into such a scheme unless it is 
comp'etely that it will 
work under the yields of crops which 
must be expected.” 


convinced 
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WASHINGTON—Two Korean flour 


mills are in the market for milling 
machinery with purchases being 
financed by the International Co- 


Administration. I¢ 
out, howeve! 


operation ‘A points 

that publication of the 
does not necessarily im- 
ply ultimate approval, but prospective 
suppliers are advised to communicate 
with the buyer 


requirement 


Chosun 
Sokong- 


The two mills concerned ars 
Flour Mills Co Ltd 74 


Dong, Chung-Ku, Seoul and the Dae 
Yung Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 6, Kong- 
duck-Don Mapo-Ku, Seoul. The 
equipment may be supplied from any 
country and the business will not 
necessarily go to U.S. milling en- 
rineering firms 


The Chosun company 
A. QUANTITY, ITEM AND SPECIFICA- 


requires 


riON 

Combined Washers, Stoners and W hize 
ers, type MPY-4 with t t anh 
et ailt-ir } nd 
} h if ' 
ectl water 
tta tical 
} bra r 
d nsing 
ble gu 1-j with 
High-capacity grading cylinders, with 
t f e, with le do jlable 
i oun 
} t i belt pu four 
Air Flotation Stoner Kipp Kelly, type 
S 40/60, equipped wit! ne d com 
plete r filter and \ elt ad e in 
nd belt and 

built-in fe hopper 
Double Grain Scouring and Puttshing 


Machines, type MNXp-49, el con 
trnatior pner na< t ¢ 


Electrically ¢ Conteatied 
paratus, type MNVb. 
is MILLING DEPARTMEN' 


Damping Ap 


Four Koller Mills, type MDD 800/250 
I } 1 ! witl 
ne 
nad UNI 
! ! dr n 
i tul ind tube 
Belt Safety Balustrades, 
Belt Guard Rods, 
or « : hin BO 
M mi 
I 
h 
' ' I 
t r i 
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Korean Mills Ask for Offers 
Of Flour Milling Machinery 


Roller bearings (instead o ain bear 
ings) including extra-{ oe om special 
execution of the grinding ro for roller 
bearings 

UNIC speed regulators for the feed rolls 


2—Four-Koller Mills, 
mm, (24°/10") 
Belt Safety Balustrades, and 
rd Rods, 


type MDD 600/250 











pment of the four-roller mills 

66 ‘ 

iry part for 

ne neludir neg through 

ller gudgeon exclu e of all 
niet ind outlet piping, without 1uto 
matic temperature regulatior 
Roller bearing (instead of plain bear 
ings) including extr price for pecial 
execution of the grinding ro for roller 
bearing 
lree Swinging Plansifters, type —— 
618, with clothing neerti 
frames with brush cleaning n Sadie 
brust with inlet board and its sus 
pension ail sleeve ocket tension 
ring ind outlet boxe neluding parts 
for the suspension of the cover frames 
(toy frames) with electro-motor in 
cluding V-belt pulle ind V-belts 
60-—Insertion frames, without cover, and 

60 Spare brushes. 

6 Purifiers, type ene 5, with clothing 
ill metal constructi« eve boat with 
three layers of eve with 24 eve 
fran it all ind with 1 pare s#sleve 
frames vith U tightening device 

illating trougt ' r wit! four 
onveying channe irive by means of 
shaking mechanism witl ero beam 
for motor drive neludin motor out 
for centra piration in 
leve light fitted In air cham 
below the eve with trans 
Filter Dust Collectors, Type 
MVE. 8, all metal construction, height 
of casin 400 mon with eight com 
partment each containing 18 leeves 
bull ip mechanisn witl louble hafts 
for shaking the sleeve periodicall and 
for reversing the alt lve drive on 
t or right hand le with fixed belt 
pulle neluding dust collecting hopper 
ind air iniet and air outiet boxes 
bran Cleaners, type MKL, al! metal 
construction with beater rotor ind all 
metal casing fixed pulle for lirect 
drive 
¢. SUNDRIES 

12-—-Spare Kolls, 800/250 mm 

i Spare Kolls, 600/250 mm. 

1—Combined Grinding and Flating Ma 


chine, type MEB-2a, all metal construc 
tion, high-speed machine for use with 
special fluting tor tl horizontally 
ind erticall idjustable lunette with 
hydraulic drive for the de table, with 
@lectric drive for the tr on the grind 
ng machine neludir ne geared mo 
tor 1 H.P., for the electric drive of the 
roll on the grinding machine for con 
nection to S-phase A. drip-proof pat 
tern, without switch-box main drive of 
the machine fron hafting of oupled 
direct with geared motor but without 
the geared motor, coupling tarter and 
tch-t x with one wt of bearing 
bushes with bore i) )> and 90 mm 
(Continued on | ‘ ) 





Mill Accountants 
To Meet April 20 


WICHITA 
Mill & Grail 


meet at tne 


KANSAS The Flour 
Accountants Assn. will 
Allis Hotel, Wichita 
April 20 

Charle Moffett, 
director for the 
Wichita, will 
tion and training 
certified public 
scribe the form of reports to 
management. Mr. Stone was 
ly with the C-G Grain Co 


assistant training 
Aircraft Co., 
discuss personne! selec- 

Stone, 
will de- 
top 
former! 


Boeing 


Douglas 
accountant 


Eddie Conklin, Conklin’s Office 
Equipment, In will offer a plan 
for contro] of grain accounting by 
machine 
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OPTIONS APPROVED 
CHICAGO 


American Bakeries 
Co. shareh¢ have approved the 
granting of options for purchase of 
75,000 shares of company stock. Op- 
granted to 31 officers 
total of 


officers 


ders 


been 
employees for a 
Directors and 


tions have 
and key 


50,500 shares 


were granted options on 22,500 of 
these shares. Daniel J. Uhrig, presi- 
dent, was given an option on 7,000 


shares 


Railroad Names 
2 Texas Millers 


ST. LOUIS—Two prominent 
millers will serve on the ex 
committee of the Mis 
Texas railroad as a result of 
by the board of directors here 
week. A new member of the com- 
mittee is W. P. Bomar, president of 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, and re- 
appointed to the group is Kay Kim- 
bell, head of the Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth 


BREAD 


Lauhoff Grain Offer 
Approved By N.Y. Firm 


DANVILLE, ILL.—-Stockho!'ders of 
the Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N-Y., 
have approved a purchase offer made 
by the Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville 
Ill, according to Howard J. Lauhoff 
president of the latter company 


Texas 
cutive 
souri-Kansas- 
action 
lasts 
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Patent Cereals Co founded in 
1883, is one of the largest corn mills 
in the eastern U.S., grinding more 
than 10,000 bu. of corn daily 

It is planned that the present 
management at Patent Cereals will 


remain the same, Mr 
Lauhoff has plants at 
Louis and Crete, Neb 


Lauhoff said 
Danville, St 


Varied Entertainment 
Planned for Women 


At AOM Conference 


DALLAS—A diversified round of 


activities has been planned for the 
women attending the 60th annual 
technical conference and trade show 
Association of Operative Millers, 
May 6-10, at the Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel in Dallas 

At 2:45 p.m. May 7 a “western 
maidens’ pow-wow and review” will 
be staged in the new Dallas Library 


Auditorium, adjoining the Statler- 


Hilton Hote] 
A luncheon and ice show, sched 
uled to begin at 11:45 a.m. May 8 


will be held at the 
A May 9 feature 
eon and Ne 


which 


Adolphus Hotel 
will be a 
man-Marcus style 
will be in the Emp're 
of the Statler-Hilton, beginning at 
11:45 am. through the courtesy of 
S Howes Co 


junch 
show 
toom 


The traditional allied trades par 
ty will | he'd on the evening of 
May 7. A western theme will pre 
vail and numerous prizes will be 
awarded 

The annual banquet, to which 
women are invited, will be the eve 
ning of Mey 9, at the Statler-Hilton 

Mrs. Frank J. Shidler, Oklahoma 


City, is general 
ladies’ committee 
the entertainment 


ehairwoman of the 
which is arranging 
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Chicago R.O.L.L. Has 
New Local Council 


CHICAGO Edmund Kutchins 
New Process Baking Co., Chicago, 
was clected Loafer Blender (presi 
dent) of the newly-formed local 
council of the Royal Order of Loval 


Loafers in the Chicago area. Mr 


Kutchins will head the new organiza 
tion which was formed after a pro 
posal made by George N. Graf, Qual 
ity Bakers of America, Inc., New 
York, Head Loafer 

Other officers elected were: Loaf 
er S'icer (first vice president) Tom 
Flood, Burny Bros Inc Loafer 
Wrapper (second vice president) Lou 
Pelton, Coleman & Pelton; Mixer 
(secretary) James McLaughlin, Ekco 
Products Co.; and Enricher (trea 


urer) Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bak 


eries Co. Terms of all officers will 
expire in Ox tober, 1957 
Mr. Graf pointed out that the Chi 


cago council wou'd be used as a pat 
tern for forming other Loafer 
cils at the “gra roots” level and 
“would tremendously the 


coun 


augment 


baking industry’s fight to regain its 
share of the consumer's food dol 
lar.” He Iso stated that the con 


centrated efforts of 
county or 
effective 


Loafer members 
state basis would 


in combatting the 


ona city 


be more 


misconceptions and fallacies spread 
about the nutritive value of bakery 
foods 


In addition. th 
prove in‘ supplementing 
the national promotion programs 
such as the Better Breakfast month 
July I P Month, August Is 
Sandwich and the Dessert 
Festival 

An advisory 
of baker members of the allied 
trades press committee will 
be appoinied by the officers to meet 
with them to achievements 
and to plan future Loafer projects 
in the Chicago area. The council will 
meet at three times a year 
at “Dutch Treat” luncheons 


councils would 


iluable in 


enic 
Month 
committee composed 


and a 


discuss 


least 





Pillsbury Announces 
Two Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. C. G. Harrel 
has been appointed director of the 
new products idea department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, un- 
der the direction of G, R. Detlefsen 
Dr, Harrel came to Pillsbury in 1932 
as director of product control and 





Dr. ©, G. Harrel 





Dr. Howard BE. Bauman 


bakery research, He ubsequently 
served as director of the research 
laboratory and as associate director 
of research and product develop 


ment before 
ship of 


taking over the 
food res 


director 
earch in 1952 

The appointment of Di 
KE. Bauman as head of the 
search branch to fill the 
formerly held by Dr 
announced by Pillsbury res 
and development 
jauman came to 


Howard 
food re 
position 
Harre!] has been 
arch 
department, Dr 
Pillsbury in 1953 


directly from the University of Wis 
consin where he obtained his wradu- 
ate depres having served in the 


U.S. Arm from 1943 to 
entering colleg A member of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, Dr 


jauman has worked in the 
branch 


1946 before 


food re 

search throughout his em 

ployment 
ones 
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BUYS GRAIN FACILITIES 
MAYVILLE, N. D.--The 


Union Grain 


Farmers 
Terminal Assn, has pur 
chased part of the facilities of the 
Mayville (N.D.) Grain & Feed Co 











Walter R. Schuchardt 
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Future Role of Retail Baker 
Patterned at ARBA Meeting 


By FRANK W, COOLEY, JR. 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO.—The retail ‘baker was 
described as having ‘a very definite 
place” in the food business in com- 
ing years by speakers during the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America at the 
Hotel Sherman here this week be- 
fore nearly 1,000 bakers. 

Current moves toward consolida- 
tion in the wholesale segment of the 
baking industry are making the posi- 


tion of the retailer even more ad- 
vantageous, George Chussler, hon- 
orary director of the ARBA and 


takers Weekly editor, said. It was 
described as an advantage that the 
average retailer is equally conscious 
of the importance of production and 
merchandising, and the high quality 
of freshly baked foods was deemed 
an additional factor in increasing 
consumer preference for retail bak- 
ery foods, 

The retailers were warned that 
diversification in their shops might 
assume more importance as time 
goes on; they were cautioned not to 
resist moves which might be strange 
to the retail baking fleld but which 
eventually would result in greater 
profit and accomplish the broaden- 
ing of a base of operations as nec- 
essary to the smaller businesses as 
to the larger ones, 

Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, president of the associ- 
ation, reviewed the past year’s ac- 
complishments, resulting in a grow- 
ing association membership and con- 
tinuing merchandising and technical 
services for the membership. 


Washington Developments 


William A, Quinlan, general coun- 
sel of the association and Washing- 
ton representative, reviewed several 
conditions on the Washington scene 
of interest to the retail baker, be- 
ginning with the new revision of the 
fair labor standards act raising the 
minimum wage to $1 an hour. Mr. 
Quinlan mentioned that the specific 
retailer exemption from the law in 
the past was still included, although 
there has been considerable agita- 
tion to include retail businesses un- 
der the law with its restrictions on 
working hours and personnel. 

Defending the need for a retail 


manufacturing exemption for retall 
bakeries, Mr. Quinlan quote d a defini 


tion he had used to describe retail 
operations before the Senate labor 
committee hearing recently: 

“Retail bakeries are handcraft 


shops, employing skilled craftsmen at 
high wages. By the nature of the 
business they make and sell a 
and changing variety of highly-per 
ishable products requiring smal! 
scale, highly skilled hand work, with 
many change-overs and waiting pe- 
riods, in contrast with any routine 
intensive, mass-production operation 
. . these retai] handcraft shops ac 
cordingly have 
work weeks. 
“The exemption provided in the 
act therefore has great practical im- 
portance because of the statutory 
maximum 40-hour straight time work 
week. The high straight time 
rates prevailing in retail bakeries 
recognize both the craftsmanship of 
the retail bakeshop employee and the 
longer regular work week 
in his handcraft work to 
the products the consumer 
fresh when she wants them.” 


Mr. Quinlan also called attention 
to a difficulty in dealing with any 
group on behalf of the 
dustry-——the lack of statistical infor- 
mation about the baking industry 
He called attention to the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America annual 
survey of bakery operating costs 
terming it “a modest beginning.” 

The speaker explained the farm 
legislation now pending in Congress 
as it might affect the baker, with 
the “two-price plan” for wheat sub- 
sidy being paid for by 
milling industry pay a 
tax on each bushel of 
for domestic food use 

“It wouldn't be called a processing 
tax-—-the miller would have to buy a 
‘certificate,’ but it would be the same 
without the name,” Mr. Quinlan said 
“This doesn’t sound so good to some 
of us who remember the AAA proc 
essing taxes of the 1930's, which 
generally were passed along by first 
processors to bakers, but which bak- 
ers were unable 
sumers.”’ 

The trend toward more and more 
business mergers has been bothering 


(Continued on 1 


great 


longer straight-time 


wage 


required 
produce 
wants 


baking in- 


having the 
processing 


wheat milled 


to pass on to con- 


me 
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Domestic Parity Plan Could Cut Wheat 
Surplus, Texas Grain Dealers Told 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The domes- 
tic parity plan offers the best hope 
for solution of the wheat surplus 
problem, Richard Uhin president 
of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago 
ind former head of the Chicago Board 


f Trade, told the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at the annual 
of the 


meeting 


organization here April 6-7 


The plan would put the fewest arti 
ficial restrictions on producers and 
provide the most nearly natural 
operation of market mong any of 


the wheat programs beir 
Mr. Uhlmann said 


discussed, 


Under the proposal, all whe 
move to market in a normal manner 
it open market prices. F would 
obtain their domestic parity by mean 
of direct payments based on an allot- 
ment of a historical portion of the 
domestic market. Millers would pur 
certificates equivalent to the 
amount of wheat ground for domestic 


use 


it would 


irmer 


chase 


The alternative is 
off of the commercial 
the development of a 
marketing board 
ites in Canada 
the speaker said 


radual choking 
grain trade and 
national wheat 
opel 
countries 


such a now 


and other 


“We ar headed that way now 
Mr. Uhlmann said. “We cannot con 
tinue to pyramid surpluses indefinite 


ly and acreage restrictions sufficient 
to eliminate this surplus in the fore- 
seeable future would almost wipe out 
wheat growing. As grow 
controls and supports are need 


urpluses 
more 
ed in an ever-widening area.” 
Loan Program Here to Stay 
“You will have a loan 
you live,” Ra\ 
ecutive vice president 
Dealers National Assn 
vention in discussing the 


program as 
Bowden, ex- 
Grain & Feed 
told the 
current farm 


long as 


con- 


legislation scramble. Although indi- 
cating that anything could happen 
in the present farm melee, Mr. Bow 


den said he expected high supports 
to be adopted this year and that 
grain sorghums would be put on an 
85% of parity support. 


Mr. Bowden also warned the grain 
men about the new sanitation stand- 


ards effective July 1, which he de- 
cribed as the “one and one” stand- 
ard. “Don't get caught with any 


‘two and two’ grain after that date,” 
he warned 


Crop reports at the meeting indi- 


cated great need of rain throughout 
the entire state for wheat, milo and 
other feed grains. No bushel esti- 
mates were attempted, since it was 


too early to forecast yields 
How 


aeration can be used to hold 


grain condition, was explained by 
W. S. Allen, Texas A&M College, 
and there was a question and answer 
session on the new wage and hour 


law, conducted by Hugh L Cole, US 
Department of Labor, Ft. Worth 
Officers Elected 
Kern, Schmidt Kern, Hous- 
elected president of the 

Meyers, Interstate Grain 
Worth, became first vice 
and H. R. Crouch, Mc- 
(Texas) Milling & Grain Co., 
second vice president. Ben M. Fergu- 
son, Brackett Grain Co., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer 

New directors chosen were J. H 
Sears, Sears Grain Co., Hereford, re- 
president; Homer Bennett, 
sennett Trading Co., Coolidge; Wal- 
ter Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., Car- 


John H 
ton was 
group. J. F 
Corp., Ft 
president, 
Gregor 


tiring 


roliton, and Warren Lebourveau, 
Mathis (Texas) Grain & Elevator 
Can 
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EXPANSION PROJECT BEGUN 

EVEREST, KANSAS—The Geiger 
Grain & Feed Co. here has started 
construction on an elevator addition 
of 24,000 bu., which will increase 
storage space to 150,000 bu 





Albert H. Clark Appointed 
As Head A&P Flour Buyer 


MINNEAPOLIS— Albert H. Clark 
has been appointed head buyer at the 
office of the 
Tea Co, Mr 


Minneapolis field buying 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 


Clark assumes the duties formerly 
held by Frank M. Tully who died 
March 12. 

Mr. Clark will head buying oper- 


ations for his company for all bakery 
flour and semolina. In addition, his 
office will continue to make pur- 
chases of private label cereals, ad 
vertised brands of family flour and 
formula feed ingredients. A&P has a 
feed line which it distributes in the 
East, some central states and on the 
West Coast 

A native of Washington, D.C., Mr 
Clark attended there. He 
joined A&P in 1923 as a produce 
buyer. Later he was tr insferred to 
the divisional buying office at Phila- 
delphia where he assisted in purchas- 
ing flour, and beverages. In 
1929 he came to Minneapolis, becom- 
ing Mr. Tully’s after the 
company had established a central 
buying office for flour and 
products. Mr. Tully, who had joined 
A&P 12 years before, was assigned 
by the company to establish the Min- 
neapolis office in 1929. In the ensuing 
years, as the company grew, Mr 
Tully became known as the world’s 


schools 


cereals 


assistant 


cereal 


largest 


flour purchaser. He remained 
head of the Minneapolis buying office 


with Mr. Clark as assistant, until 
his death March 12 while on vaca- 
tion in California 


The A&P office 


512 


in Minneapolis will 
Nicollet Ave. 


ee 


remain at 





Albert H. Clark 
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Record Grain Supplies in 
Four Exporting Countries 


WASHINGTON—Grain supplies in 
the four principal exporting countries 
on Jan. 1, 1956, were est ited at 
216 million short tons iccording to 
information iilable to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. The estimate is 
6% abo the previous record of 203 
million t it the beginning of 1955 

Wheat supplies are about 4% larg- 
er than those of the previous year 

Supplies on hand on Jan. 1 were at 
record leve n the U.S., Canada and 
Australia it in Argentu were 
sharply _ be v the large January, 
1955, suppl ind also below average 
30th wheat and corn supplies in 
that count: ire well below January, 
1955, supplic ind corn is particularly 
iow, compared with the average 

Total supplies in these intries 
are somewhat larger than last year 
for each of the grains except rye, 
which is slightly less than the Janu- 


iry, 1955 supply. Wheat 
2.9 billion 

larger than 
year and &5 


upplies of 
ibout 4% 
those of the previous 

ibove the 1945-49 av- 
supplies are 43° 
that average and 
75 and 21° 


bushels are 


erage. Cort ibove 
barley ind oats, 
respectively. Rye sup- 
pli s of 86 million bushels th ough 
slightly less than at the beginning 
of 1955 ire 90% above the 1945-49 


average 


Export Supplies at High Peak 
With supplies at this all-time rec- 


ord level upplies of grain available 
for export from these principal ex- 
porting countries are also at an all- 
time high, despite below average 
availabilitic Argentina. Supplies 
in the other countries are so high as 
to make total availability far exceed 
an foreseeable import requirement 
from deficit reas 

A regiona eakdown shov a to- 
tal supply of 157 million short tons 


of these grains in the U.S. at the be- 


ginning of this calendar year. That 
is about 7% above the large 1955 to- 
tal and 57% above the 1945-49 aver- 
age. Though the increase in wheat 
over the large 1954 supply is less 
than 5%, the present supply is double 
the 1945-49 average. Corn stocks on 
Jan. 1 were at the record figure of 
3.1 billion bushels. This is 8% larger 
than at the same time last year and 
48% above the 1945-49 average. Sup- 
plies of rye, barley and oats are 
sharply above that average, though 
not greatly in excess of the 1955 
stocks 

Stocks of the five grains in Canada 
on Jan. 1 were 38.3 million short tons, 
compared with 33.3 million a year 
earlier and the 1945-49 average of 
19.4 million tons. Both wheat and 
barley stocks are more than double 
the 1945-49 average, while stocks of 
oats have risen only 20% above the 
period. Rye stocks, estimated at 27 
million bushels, are not significantly 
changed from the 1955 stocks but are 
sharply above the average of 8 mil- 
lion bushels in 1945-49 

The total supply of these grains in 
Argentina on Jan. 1 was estimated at 
10.9 million short tons. This is some- 
what smaller than the supplies of the 
past three seasons and also somewhat 
below average. The reduction of 3.2 
million short tons from the past sea- 
son is mainly in wheat, which is esti- 
mited to be about 85 million bushels 
less than in 1955. The reduction is 
due to a sharp decline in the wheat 
crop this season, Corn stocks on Jan. 
1 were at a very low point, estimated 
aft only about 12 million bushels to 
carry the country to the new har- 

t, which normally begins in March 
Barley, oats and rye stocks were es- 
timated at about the same level as 
on Jan :. 1955 

The FAS notes that 
Southern Hemisphere 


figures for 
countries in- 








Domestic Activity 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mesti ile reported for the week 
ended April 4 are as foll 84,692 
bu. wheat and 61,099 bu 

CHICAGO Cumulative d estic 

iles reported for the week ended 
April 1 are follow 1.167.050 bu 
corn, 75.717 bu. wheat, and 1,330 bu 
oats 

MINNEAPOLIS (cu ilative do- 
mestic ile ported for tl week 
ended April ire as foll 5,838 
bu. wheat, 89,975 bu. corn, 62,699 bu 
barley, 12,500 bu t 7,350 | rye 
and 9,419 bu. fl 

PORTLAND—-Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
April 4 include 13,317 bu. oats, 45,036 
bu. barley ] 313 bu 1 sor- 

hums 

DALLAS Cumulat estic 
sale reported for the w led 
April 4 include 13,750 bu. wheat 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





Export Sales 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port s iles reported for the week ended 
April 4 include 12,487 bu. wheat, 30,- 
600 bu. corn and 30,284 bu. wheat un- 
der the non-IWA export program 

CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
April 4 include 220,774 bu. corn and 


3,836,587 bu. wheat. 

6 ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended April 5 include 375,625 bu 


wheat and 18,000 bu. corn 


v 

PORTLAND Cumulative export 
ales reported for the week ended 
April 4 include 1,636,254 bu. wheat 
and 2,963,333 bu. barley 


¥ 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended April 4 
include 1,245,667 bu. grain sorghum 
832.500 bu. oats, 2,052 bu. barlev and 
401,263 bu. wheat 
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clude estimates for the harvest of 
small grains, nearing completion in 
early January. Argentine corn, how- 
ever, as is the case for all grains in 
Northern Hemisphere countries, rep- 
resents stocks of old grain remain- 
ing on Jan. 1 from preceding har- 
vests. Thus, only small supplies of 
corn remain from the small crop har- 
vested in March-April, 1955. The es- 
timate of 12 million bushels is less 
than half the small 1955 stocks and 
compares with the 1945-49 average 
of 79 million bushels 

Total grain supplies in Australia on 
Jan. 1 were estimated at 10.3 million 
short tons, the largest of record. That 
total is 15° above the large 1955 
supplies and 82% above the 1945-49 
average. Supplies of all grains were 
larger than last year and well above 
average 
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Grain Dealers Refuse 


To Take “Sick Wheat” 


IOLA, KANSAS-—Six Allen County 
grain dealers have announced they 
will not attempt to handle farm 
stored wheat on which loans have 
matured and which now belongs to 
the Commodity Credit Corp 

In a letter to the county Agricul 
tural Stabilization & 
Committee, the 
said somé¢ 


Conservation 
elevator operators 
wheat stored on farms in 
this area is “carrying germ damage, 
otherwise known as ‘sick wheat’',”’ 
and cannot be handled without undue 
financial risk 


The grain men offered to cooperate 
with the committee and 
moving the wheat on a 
basis 


assist in 
non-profit 
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USDA Reports on 
Title I-PL 480 
Export Shipments 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart 
Agriculture has reported 
that during the period July 1, 1955 
through Feb. 29, 1956, exports of 
agricultural commodities under Title 
I of Public Law 480 amounted to 
2,088,800 metric tons 

Shipments during the months of 
January-February, 1956, under this 
program, totaled 550,714 metric tons 
Comprising the tonnage shipped dur- 
ing the July, 1955-February, 1956 
period are the following approximate 
commodity totals: Wheat and wheat 


flour, 49 million bushels wheat equiv 
alent; 439 thousand metric tons of 
feed grain 340 thousand bales of 
cotton; 39 million pounds of tobacco 


235 million pounds of edible oils; 12 
million pounds of lard; 2 million bags 
of rice: 9 million pounds of dairy 
products; and 2 million pounds of 
inedible oj] 


Tithe 1, PL 480 


Janu & Vebru 
(Metr (it 


William G. Kellogg 


William G. Kellogg, 
Grain Merchant, Dies 


loge, 
grain 
responsible 


MINNEAPOLIS 
lifetime 
business 


positions 


G. 


private 





Kel- 


the 
many 


dustry and government, died April 8 
He 


in Edina, Minn., a Minneapolis suburb, 


associated 
Co 


Since 


years 


Mr 
with 
a partner 


and had 


had 


lived 


been 
Kellogg Milling 
Previously he had 


been vice president and Minneapolis 


manager of the Bunge Corp 
aver 


land Co 


agency 


become 


at 


In 1929, he left the position as man 
the grain merchandising de 
partment of the Archer-Daniels Mid 
manager 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
government 


of 
a 
that 


time was sponsored by the Federal 


Farm 
corporation's 
tions 

Mr 
grain 
half a century ago as an office boy 


business 


He had charge of 
grain marketing opera 


that 


Kellogg began his career in the 


about 


Later he was a partner in the grain 


firm of Stacks & Kellogg 


and president of the Delmar Co., 
neapolis, a subsidiary of the Armour 


Grain Co 


ice 


He then entered 
of ADM when 
elevators of the Armour 
Mr. Kellogg was a member 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Interlachen 
the 
way Co 

The widow 
survive. 


Club 
Great 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 
GARDNER, 
tion procedure 
the 


ha 
(Kansi 


over 


and 
director 


the serv 


Milwaukee, 
Min 


the 


subsidiary 


the 
the 


of 


Rall 


aon 


Incorpora 
been completed by 
Co 





Export Shipments With Commodity 


Iivrenkdown of 


Ju 


(Met 


Actual Shipments 
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Spring High 


THE 


Gluten and 


Family Sales Spurt 


Flour business was generally im- 
proved last week over the week be- 
fore with spring wheat flour sales hit- 
‘ing their highest point since last 
September. The stepped-up volume 
accompanied price sdvances which 
were made necessary by rapidly ris- 
ing wheat futures prices, The winter 
wheat mills failed to feel the increase 
in business, 

Sales from spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 189% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 54% the week before and 
182% a year ago. Last week was 
the first one in which sales had 
gone over 100% of capacity since 
February. Most interest was in fam- 
ily flour and high gluten, Some mills 
offered price protection on advances 
in midweek of 20¢ on nationally-ad- 
vertised brands of family and of 
about 10¢ on standard patent grades. 
In other instances it was said there 
were price concessions. Bakers pur- 
chased a few 10,000-sack lots, but 
were 2,000-3,000-sack sales to 
fill in needs through this crop year. 

There was a step-up in sales ac- 
tivity in central states during the 
week on protected price advances. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
is of five-day capacity, compared 
with 25-30% of a week earlier. They 
were mostly spring flour sales. Soft 
wheat flour advanced as much as 40¢ 
sack and the price seemed to dis- 
courage buyers. 

Southwestern mills had sales last 
week averaging only 16% of capac- 
ity, compared with 17% in the pre- 
vious week and 50% a year ago. Fam- 
ily demand was sharpest with some 
export business reported. 

Prices of rye flour advanced 10¢ 
during last week, generating a nor- 
mal amount of business for that type 
of advance, 

Flour production in the U.S. aver- 
aged 90% of five-day capacity last 
week, well below the 96% of fhe 
week earlier and also under the 92% 
of a year earlier, Only in the North 
Pacifie Coast area did mills exceed 
production of the week before. No 
milling eenter had production that 
reached 100% of capacity. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A flurry of spring 
wheat high gluten business developed 
last week and family flour sales were 
at a high level on a protected price 
advance, 

As a result of this activity, sales 
by spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged 189% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 53% of the week before 
ind 182% of the same week a year 
ago. Last week's volume was the 
largest since the middle of Septem- 
ber 

Stronger prices helped lead to the 
expanded business with most of the 
bakery sales coming on high gluten 
flour in the East, Some mills offered 
protection of several days on the 
approximately 10¢ sack price advance 
of early last week, In other instances 
price concessions were reported made. 
The bakery business on spring high 
gluten and patent flour was mostly 
in 2,000-3,000 sack lots; although 
there were some scattered 5,000- 
10,000 lots sold. 

Family flour sales contributed a 
large share to the week's volume. An 
increase of 20¢ sack on nationally 
advertised brands was announced last 


most 


week with protection offered. The 
price increase followed a steady rise 
in the wheat market and was said 
to be necessary to keep the selling 
price in line with costs, 

One mill spokesman said that 
much of the family business was al- 


ready on the books on a pds. basis 
and the price increase caused the 
actual cu'mination of the sales. Most 


buyers did not acquire beyond what 
they needed for 30 to 45 days. There 
was very little demand for clear 

Shipments last week were at 108% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
99% the week before and 94% of the 
year before. Shipping directions were 
fair to good, 

Flour production in 
averaged 85% of capacity 
points from the 90% of a week ago 
and a year ago. Production in the 
Northwest as a whole was on'y on 
point better at 86%, compared with 

%Y a week earlier and 84% a year 
ago. Interior Northwest mills pro 
duced at 86% of capacity, compared 
with 87% of a week earlier and 82% 
of a year earlier 

Quotations April 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.14@6.27 
short patent $6.24@6.37, high gluten 
$6 5906.62, first clear $5 6206.22 
whole wheat $5.97@6.17 $6.40 
@W7.70 


Minneapolis 
down five 


family 


Southwest 


Kansas City: There was some sales 
activity in other parts of the trade 
but mills in the Southwest were un 
able to improve their business last 
week. Domestic demand has dropped 
to a minimum level, export workings 
are limited and only occasional buy- 


ing by the government assists a few 
of the mills on running time. Higher 
prices and an unpredictable wheat 


market situation hold inquiry on flour 
to a minimum 

Sales in this area last week aver 
aged only 16% of capacity, compared 


with 17% in the previous week and 
50% a year ago. About 7% of the 
week's business was for export 
Bakery flour demand was very 
light. Some regular price-date-of 
shipment (p.d.s.) purchasing again 
took place. Most bakers are well 


stocked or booked for flour through 
the remainder of the crop year and 
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until a new crop flour price basis 
crystallizes they are uninterested in 
the flour market. 
family flour sales were re- 
last week, but little of the 
was accomplished in this 
A price protection was offered 
the value of national brands 
advanced to a peak for the crop year 
Export demand was limited although 
there was some inquiry from Euro- 
pean sources to determine prices and 
offerings. Clears were strong and lim- 
ited in supply. 


Some 
ported 
business 
area 
hefore 


Quotations April 6: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.85, 
tandard 95% patent $5.70@5.75, 
traight $5.65@5.70, established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.55, 


first clears $4.65@5.10, second clears 
$4.55@4.60, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.25 @ 4.50 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 


35%, compared with 25% the preced- 
ing week and 44% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions improved and were 
fair to good. Prices April 6 were 


unchanged, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Texas: Interest in buying of flour 
was almost negligible last week and 
total sales of bakers’, family and 
export flour averaged about 10% to 
15% of capacity. Running time is not 
quite as good as in the past few 
weeks and was only three to four 
days. Price on bakers’ flour was 5¢ 
higher and other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations April 6: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.30, stand- 
ard bakers unenriched $6.20@6.30, 
first clears $495@5.05, delivered 
Texas common points 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
upswing in sales and family flour 
prices advanced 20¢ while bakery 
flour remained unchanged last week. 
Quotations delivered Oklahoma points 
April 7, carlots: Family short patent 
$6 95@7.15, standard patent $6.25@ 
645, bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.10@6.20, 95% standard patent 
$676.10, straight grade $5.95@6.05 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: Flour demand was slow last 
week with prices 4¢ sack higher than 


the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair 

Hutchinson: Dust storms and un- 
certainty over the farm bill led to 
speculation on the futures market 


last week. As a result options spurt- 


ed, flour costs were up and mills 
found business lagging. The trade 
was reluctant to follow the advance 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Semolina Even Lighter; 
Prices Follow Drop in Durum 


and blended 
products were 


Sales of semolina 
durum-hard wheat 
very limited last week, falling off 
even more from the week before 
Both sales and directions felt strong- 
ly the after-Easter slump. Purchases 
were of the small-lot variety 

Prices of durum wheat dropped 
during the week by 3¢. Durum test- 
ing 60 lb. at Minneapolis was priced 
at $2.67 on April 6. This was con 
sidered by the trade to be pretty 
good inasmuch as receipts were fair- 
ly good and demand was light. Some 


export inquiry was reported from 
Italy. 
The semolina price followed the 


durum price, going down 10¢ to $6.75 
last week while 50% durum-50% 
hard wheat blends were priced at 
$6.55, down 5¢ from a week carlie: 

Production at durum mills was 
down to 68% of five-day capacity 


last week, compared with 70% of a 


week earlier and 72% of a year 
earlier 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 


13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 

apolis April 6, were as follows 

*60 to 44 Ib $2.64@2.70 

0 Ib. or better 2.68 @ 2.67 

9 Ib 53@2.62 

$ It 2.48 @ 2.57 
ib 43@2.58 
*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by representing 
approximately 190% of the total U.8. durum 
capacity, tn sacks, based on five-day week 


mills 


6-day wk Wkly. % 

ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 

April 2-¢ 168,500 115,421 68 
Previous week 168,500 *117,308 70 
Year ago 168,600 121,662 72 


Crop year 
production 
5,831,678 
6,368,269 


July 1, 1955-April 6, 195+ 
July 1, 1964-April 8, 1956 


*Revised 
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Millfeeds Reach 
Higher Ground on 
Strong Demand 


Millfeeds continued to show tradi- 
tional spring strength, advancing to 


new season highs during the week 
which ended April 9. The biggest 
price jumps were recorded in Chi- 


cago where standard midds. were up 
$5.50@6 and flour midds. and red 
dog were $3.50@4.50 higher. The ex- 
panded demand was generated by 
feed mixers seeking supplies which 
were said to be scarcer because of 
less running time by the mills 

Feed sales in the Northwest 
reached what was considered normal 
April volume for most manufacturers 
last week, and prospects for contin- 
ued improvement looked brighter 
than they have for some time. 

Sales of starters were the chief 
factors in the better volume, although 
some manufacturers noted somewhat 
less chick starter sales than had been 
anticipated on the basis of their ear- 
lier experience this season. Turkey 
feed, however, is improving steadily 
as more poults are started and some 
of the earlier ones are consuming 
more 

Operations were steady to heavier, 
with larger mills running two shifts 
for five days and sometimes extended 
shifts 

Southwestern feed manufacturers 
generally held to production gains at- 
tained a week earlier. Demand was 
fairly good for feed, particularly in 
the poultry line, and strong com- 
modity markets led to further mark- 


ups in formula lists 
Most sales activity was in poultry 
feed last week, with laying feed, 


broiler, turkey and starting rations 
sharing in the volume. 
Formula feed prices advanced 50¢ 


@$2.50 ton, with the sharpest in- 
creases coming in heavier grained 
items. Operations continued good, 


with mills reporting five to six days 
running time. 

Formula feed business among coun- 
try mills in the Pacific Northwest 
last week was for the most part con- 
fined to grain rations, which are be- 
ing heavily used as a result of an 
emergency feed program in the area, 
but terminal millers and specialists 
in poultry rations noted a definite up- 
turn in interest in broiler and turkey 
feeds. They commented that im- 
proved weather should help business 
considerably 

Millfeed looked a bit firmer during 
the week on the basis of improved 
California demand and_ restricted 
flour mill activity. The price moved 
up $1 ton and promised to go higher, 
according to trade sources. 

A slight improvement in formula 
feed business appeared in the central 
states during the week ending April 
4. Some observers attributed the 
pick up to the strengthening price 
situation. Because of higher prices 
for some vegetable protein meals and 
corn, the price level for manufactured 
feeds advanced $1@1.50 in this area 
in the last week. It is estimated that 
the price level has advanced $2.50@3 
ton on feeds in the last three weeks 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,594 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,055 in the 
previous week and 46,260 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Wheat 
f stren 


futures rode a ground-swell 
gth during most of last week 
sending prices on most contracts into 

w high ground. The steady up- 
ward trend got a setback at the end 
if the week ending April 9 but still 
ill contracts wound up with net gains 
of from 2¢ to 6%¢. Farm legislation 


new 


and weather in the Southwest were 
again the factors that seemed to 
exert the most influence on the mar- 
ket 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 9 were: Chicago May $2.34, 
July $2.12% @ 2.12%, September 
$2.15% bp 2.15 December $2.19 @ 
2.18%, March $2.20% @2.21; Kansas 
City—May $2.26%, July $2.15%, 


September $2.14%, December $2.17%; 
Minneapolis May $2.35%, July 


$2.33%, September $2.28 

Prices started up gradually early 
last week, showing the most strength 
n new crop futures at Chicago. Rises 
were steady in all contracts on all 
markets all week with the exception 
of on April 5 when May at Chicago 
weakened fraction from a jump of 


1%¢ the day before 

The first sign of new crop weak- 
ness appeared April 6 when Decem- 
is City dropped %¢. On 
downtrend was in full 
ranging from %¢ 
Minneapolis to 4¢ on Sep- 


ber at Kan 
April 9 the 
sway with 
on July at 
tember at 

Largest net gains for the week end- 
ing April 9 were posted in May con- 


Losses 


Chicago 


tracts at Chicago which jumped 6% 
i64%2¢. At Minneapolis new crop 
contracts were stronger than nearby. 


Legislation Big Question 
A big qu 
the form ol 


tion still centered around 
final farm legislation. The 


bullish trend during the week seemed 
to have its basis in the belief that 
compromis¢ legislation supporting 
wheat at close to 90% of parity 
would get through Congre and be 


the President. Doubts be- 
round this theory towards 


signed by 


gan to ] 


the end of the period. Mr. Benson 
said the legislation in the form ap- 
proved by the congressional confer- 
ence committee was unacceptable to 
him and there were those who said 


President | 
to support 


would continue 
agricul- 


isenhower 


nis 


secretary ol 


ture. There was talk of a compromise 
yn Bo¢ if parity supports 
Weather in the Southwest was va- 
ried. Some moisture arrived in Kan- 
is and Oklahoma early in the week, 
ut at the ume time dust storms 
( t ed n Texas In some areas 
n t already well below av- 
erage after four years of drouth, was 
beit rapidly depleted by dry, hot 
wind ind ome field were be- 
nning t how seriou effects 
from the protracted dry period. Unex- 
pected moisture in the form of a 
now blanket in Kansas and Okla- 
homa was reported April 9, dissipat- 
ing much of the bullish market en- 


1used by the earlier reports 
if unfavorable wheat weather 


thusiasm ¢ 


Tightness in Supplies 


Tightne in free wheat supplies at 
Chica continued, and there was 
more pre ive covering Dy May 
shorts. TI tight situation has been 
relieved newhat by sale of wheat 
from under loan by producers. Heavi- 
est amounts came in the red wheat 
ireas, but there was also a fair pick- 
up the Midwest 

Export business was good during 
the week. Among the sales were the 
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Wheat Futures Up Strongly; 
Net Gains as High as 6'/c 


following: 2,250,000 bu. gulf hard 
wheat to Iran, cargo of gulf hard to 
Italy, 2 million bushels gulf hard and 
red wheat to Israel, West Coast sales 
to Formosa. Flour business was im- 
proved during the week. 


Aggressive Demand 


Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the week ended April 5 


totaled 5.7 million bushels, com- 
pared with 7 million the previous 
week and 55 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. Receipts 


of all classes of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis for the week totaled 957 cars and 
152 of these were for Commodity 
Credit Corporation account. Duluth 
had a total of 757 cars 

With the lighter receipts, demand 
for cash wheat was quite aggressive 
and, although premiums were un- 
changed on the higher protein brac- 
kets, ordinary to those carrying 13% 
protein sold on a 142¢ higher basis 
On April 6, the following trading 
ranges prevai'ed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north 
ern spring wheat 1@4¢ over the May 
price; 12% protein 4@7¢ over; 13% 
protein 57 8¢ over; 14% protein 7@ 
1l¢ over; 15% protein 8@13¢ over; 
16% protein 15@20¢ over. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapo'is during 
the week was 14.13% 

Durum declined 5¢ at 


prices the 


bottom of the ranges. (See tab'e on 
page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis April 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 5&8 Ib 
Ordinary | 842.41 
11% Protein ¢2.41 
12% Protein 110°2.44 
1 Protetr j 12.46 
14% Protein Ma 48 
16% Protein 145@2,50 
15 > Protein 1802.63 
16% Protein 2 @2.67 
Protein premium for over 16% ¢ each 
%% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 68 Ib 
Sharp Upturn 


A sharp upturn in wheat costs over 
the past week at Kansas City showed 
some signs of easing by April 9. Farm 
bill haggling and the effects of the 
weather were the main considera- 
tions in the market. It seemed to be 
an unpredictable situation for 
processors who are in a 
where cash wheat is 
the crop year ends 

The unfavorab'e 
basic May future was offset to a 
certain extent by a backstep taken 
by premiums. This brought ordinary 
wheat down as 


most 
position 
needed before 


upturn of the 


premiums much as 
5¢ during the week while the basic 
future was reaching high into new 


ground. By April 9 the ordinary No 
1 dark and hard winter was 8¢ over 
May 1, 12.50% 


protein was 9@19¢ 
over and for 14% it was 11@25¢ 
over. May opened last week at 
$2.21% and hit $2.29% before clos- 
ing at $2.26% by the end of the 
April 9 session. The receipts figure 
was 1,013, compared with 1,199 in 
the previous week and 571 a year 
azo 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 
6 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
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Flour productior nh principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relational fy luction ¢ 7 t ind to the tota timated 
output al ! im the { xy nt ent 

\y rr u Aprila April 6.9 April 6-10 

wee 19 19b4 1955 

Northwest ’ 1 i i! O.o8 
Southwest 1 1 inal il ‘ a8 805 
Buffal ) 11.8 i9 “ i lae 44 oa 
Central and itheast is . " 4 i 1! 9.022 
North Pacific ¢ " ‘81 1176 

1 1 ’ ‘ 686,880 
Percent ‘ tot I output 

+} , 

‘ , in production 
Percent i i 1 i lay w July it 
Apr ‘ I’ve u Al ‘ Ay | ’ \j Apr Aprils 
i9 seek ! 1954 10 10 
Northwe a4 l 143.8 4.902 871 
Routh ‘ i 19.418 8a8 
Huftfa | ‘ ' 18, 2604,24 1,48 aa 
Centra na ! ‘ 4 190.18 1.9 oa 
N. Pa s ' ' i} 12.154, 900 
rr ' , ' 1 l 144,680 
SOUTHWEST NOnRTHWES 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
lay weel rie 
lay weed Mlows ac 
I itp 
ipacit itput tivit 
Apr ) ! v P p 
~~ ‘ 4 + ' ” 4.020 ’ 
Two : : 4 , . 1 ’ if ine ‘ s) oo 
Iw ear ‘ 1é 18 ' 
Five 6 
gf : Vive-yven rage A 
' ‘ . ren ur a ~ 
n "a ed 
4) Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal inter ' nm Minnesota, in 
buching lruluth t lau wrth Dakota 
1 I Mor nme nd towa 
il ity lay wee leur “ 
Apr l 1,90 O51,11 4 pe t output tivity 
I’re i 1 1,900 1,008 ”% April 154.500 60,104 aa 
Year ! ’ pda ne . I’re i 154.50 06.448 ns 
lwo 1 1 1,f ' Year is 0 01,086 a2 
1 ‘ 94 'w ' no is 424.900 a0 
Ter 99 ! ‘ t ‘ er , | 
ret ' ra ' 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *} 1 
M ni ! hie, Michigan, tt ' 
Kentu th Carolin Tennenses Vir PACINIC COAST 
wit 1 tern M iv i ' n the North Pacifie Conant 
1 | hl af 
; . : Sentile, Tacoma and tntertor 
\ ity 
: , ; Washington Mills 
pril 4 
Pre j , ’ %4 la week llour ™% ne 
Year 1.4 , i! t output ti ty 
Two ‘ f ‘ i 1 ‘I ! ” 171 1 ” 
ive 4 ‘ " i'r u we l ao *161.906 
Ten ‘ ras 15,0 178.441 s 
*] I ent ' 161,000 74 
! ‘ ' ' 
BUFFALO A 4} 
1 l i "Ite ! 
, itput t 
or , , iy Vortiand and tnaterior Oregon Mille 
pri ) 
Pre vu *s) April l i) ] i! fr 
Year ap 149 197,99 ‘ ir i i a 1 " he 
Two yeu {59.80 O.1¢ 61 Year ago l a) 171 " of 
| ‘ J i ear ! 109 . 
en -ve 02 j ' a4 
Re , ren . 
WILLE ED OUTPUT 
| ‘ ' i f ending April ¢ nd prior tw wee towether 
th n tot ‘ ! ' " ' et ka, Kaneae and vt } nea and the ithe 
¢ as , ; j j ( ! f nt I wth and mth 
Dakot M far u ' Mint t 1 ul na lruluth per ' { il of 
huff , | yet 1 mputed n } f « flour vet ' 
sth orth went * Huffalot Combineat* 
Vow! r pyear W ly Crop year Weekly Crop year ‘ ! Crop yt 
production tod I j to date production to date produ n to dat 
Apr ‘ ‘ ’ I ' ! ‘i “o1 
Vr d 
I 9 ! " 
i9 ; J I J ' ” 
1954 ) wf ] ! l ) soa ] 14 ’ 
19 J ; if " ’ 
19 ‘ ‘ ) ‘ $ 3,499,991 
“J f ’ W I i 
1] Hf ’ ‘ i of the cargoes are to be white wheat 
if i“ 
i iar the other herd red winter. All wheat 
‘J H ' wa purchased from government 
' ’ , stocks, Japan has indicated it will be 
i ai 1 
) J . in the market for next quarter re 
he . 
Me . 4 Qulrements about the middle of April 
and that country is expected to take 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard ubstantial amount Indid has ber) 
winter wheat was re ported selling auiet the past week tarley enlea to 
> 9581404259) af 
April 9 at $2.58'2 @2.59%%, with 146% Europe have been heavy the past 
lis . , 
protein at a 1¢ premium, delivered week and for th past few months 


Texas common points. The 


demand 


Spring work is sti'l being delayed by 


was poor and supplies were adequate cold weather. East of the Cascades 
Export bookings out of the Pacific temperatures the past week have 
Northwest improved last week with ranged from 20-25° and weat of the 
the sale of three cargoes to Korea mountains the soil is still too wet 
for April 15-May 15 shipment Two ind cold for the usual spring work 
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Politics Seen as Important 
In Farm Bill Controversy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON--The influence of 
polities is evident in the controversy 
urrounding the farm legislation, an 
influence clearly apparent as the con- 
ewressional conference committee com- 
pleted its efforts, The Democrats ap- 
pear to be determined to send to the 
White House a measure which the 
President could not sign without a 
full repudiation of his repeated pub- 
lic statements of principles. 

The conference measure is heavily 
loaded with provisions that are ana- 
thera to both the White House and 
to Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
iriculture, Acceptance of these pro- 
visions is regarded as too high a price 
to pay to obtain the major goal of 
the administration, the soil bank. In 
any event, at this late stage in the 
f year, the bank would be 
inoperative. 

lhe administration has set forth 
six major items to which it vigorous- 
ly objects. These objections say in 
effect that certain provisions singly 
and severally contradict and cancel 
out the very aims of the soil bank— 
to shrink the production of field 
crops in surplus and to prevent ac- 
cumulations in other crop areas, 

As the Democratic high price sup- 
port leaders — congressmen Harold 
Cooley of North Carolina and W. R. 
Poague of Texas-—-speak of compro- 
mise it is difficult to see where there 
is any fruitful area to start. The con- 
ference committee, led by these ada- 
mant rigid high price support advo- 
cates, certainly made no gesture of 


irmer’s 


largels 


Administration Plans 
Strategy on Farm 
Bill Impasse 


WASHINGTON Administration 
trategy unfolded in part following 
a White Tlouse conference between 
presidential advisors and congression- 
al leaders. It was disclosed that when 
the farm bill, H.R. 12, comes up for 
debate on April 11, the minority lead- 
er, Congressman Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts will ask that the 
Hfouse recommit the measure to con- 
ference and instruct it on = such 
changes as may be necessary to meet 
the publicly expressed objections to 
the measure by the President and 
the secretary of agriculture. 

After the White House conference 
with the Republican congressional 
leaders the White House press sec- 
retary said that “the President does 
not believe the conference report 
meets the test of a good bill. He is 
concerned that the conference bill 
will not give any real and permanent 
assistance which is so necessary for 
the security of our farm families and 
all Americans.” 

It seems certain that the White 
House will not stand for any com- 
promise on the rigid high price sup- 
port issue. 

As far as farm legislation is con- 
cerned April 11 is the day of reckon- 
ing. What the House does on that 
day will chart the course of farm 
legislation. Failure to recommit the 
present measure with instruction to 
the House conferees will mean a ve- 
to of the present bill. How or where 
there can be any compromise is a 
mystery. 


compromise when it approved its bill 
All of this leads to the suspicion that 
they intend that no acceptable meas- 
ure can reach the White House and 
that they do not intend to permit 
the administration to gain its soil 
bank goal, even with its limited use- 
fulness this year. 


Soil Bank Feature 


The conference measure contains 
a soil bank feature which would be 
operative on a semi-mandatory basis. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has urged that it be made volun- 
tary but in its present form it is 
not believed that the White House 
or Mr. Benson would quibble over 
this modification. The conference ver- 
sion of the soil bank would author- 
ize acreage reduction contributions 
to the soil bank for any crop, but its 
semi-mandatory or persuasive side 
would require a contribution to the 
soil bank of 15% of tillable land as 
a condition of eligibility of price sup- 
port for crops, 

Against this concession to the ad- 
ministration, however, the confer- 
ence committee has created many 


(Continued on page 21) 


50% Drop in Wheat 
Imports Reported 
For Belgium 


BRUSSELS—Action taken by the 
Belgian government in September 
and November, 1955, to raise the com 
pulsory incorporation rate for do- 
mestic wheat in flour milling has been 
an important factor in reducing that 
country’s wheat import requirements, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wheat imports during the first six 
months (July-December) of the cur- 
rent 1955-56 marketing 
amounted to only 202,300 metric tons 
compared with 404,500 tons in the 
same period a year ago, a reduction 
of about 50%. The increase in the in- 
corporation rate for domestic wheat 
was considered necessary to main- 
tain prices for home-grown wheat at 
desired levels, especially in view of 
heavy marketing from the record 
Belgian crop harvested in July-Au- 
gust, 1955. 

Belgium's 1955 wheat crop of 714,- 
400 metric tons provided an increase 
of 162,300 tons in the total wheat 
supply available for the 1955-56 mar- 
keting season over the quantity avail- 
able for consumption in the preceding 
year. The 1955 crop was above aver- 
age in quality. The incorporation rate 
for domestic wheat, which is subject 
to change by the government when- 
ever necessary, was raised from 50 to 
60% in September, and to 65% in 
November, 1955 

The increase in the incorporation 
rate is reflected in a reduction of ap- 
proximately 40% in mill consumption 
of imported wheat and an increase of 
55% in the use of domestic wheat 
during the first half of the current 
season compared with the same 
period a year ago. Total mill con- 
sumption of wheat during the same 
6-months period declined by approxi- 
mately 35,000 tons, states the USDA 

Control of the incorporation rate 
for domestic wheat in flour milling is 
the primary method used by the Bel- 
gian government to maintain free 





season 


MILLER 


INSPECTION 
developed by the North Dakota agricultural experiment station for stem rust 
resistance—in the greenhouse at Chapingo, Mexico, are the following, from 
the left: Dr. Ruben M. Heermann, durum wheat breeder, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, stationed at Fargo, N.D.; Prof. Cesare Sibilia, director of the station 


IN MEXICO—Shown 


of vegetable pathology, Rome, Italy; Prof. T. 
Agricultural 


of agronomy, North Dakota 


examining 
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varieties of durum wheat 


E. Stoa, chairman, department 


College, Fargo, and Donald G. 


Fletcher, executive secretary, Rust Prevention Assn., Minneapolis. The four, 


and William P. MacDonald, agricultural director of F. H. 


Peavey & Co., 


Minneapolis, were among those attending the Third International Wheat Stem 
Rust conference in Mexico City recently. Dr. Heermann, Prof. Stoa and Mr. 


Fletcher also examined the 


Sonora, Mexico, and the 


international grain 
farmer-financed winter 


Ciudad 
of the 


plots at 
increase 


Obregon, 
new rust 


resistant durum, Langdon. The 300-acre increase of Langdon is being super- 
vised by the Rust Prevention Assn. Prof. Stoa also inspected other wheat 


plots at Brawley, Cal., and Yuma, Ariz. 





market prices at levels fixed by the 
government before 


each season. These 


the beginning of 
levels, known as 
advance during 


“directional prices,” 


the current 1955-56 marketing sea- 
son, as they did a year ago, from 
450 franes per quintal ($2.40 per 


bushel) in August to 490 franes ($2.62 
per bushel) in June 

The directional prices apply to do- 
mestic spring and winter wheat of 
average milling quality delivered to 
mills. This year, a sum of 20 francs 
per quintal (11¢ per bushel) is de- 
ducted from the price received by the 
grower in order to provide a subsidy 
to millers. This subsidy is used to 
prevent a rise in flour prices which 
might otherwise result from the com- 
pulsory use of larger quantities of 
higher priced domestic wheat 


65% Limit Seen 


The domestic incorporation rate is 
not expected to be increased beyond 
its present level of 65% during the 
remainder of 1955-56 because of the 
possible effect upon the price and 
quality of bread, according to the 
USDA. At its present level, the incor- 
poration rate is expected to reduce 
Belgium's 1955-56 wheat imports sub- 
stantially below the 682,400 metric 
tons imported during 1954-55. The 
country’s wheat imports averaged 
740,000 metric tons annually during 
the period 1950-51 to 1954-55. Canada, 
U.S. and Argentina were the major 
sources of supply during that period 


“SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Jesse Smith, 62 Years 
With Fulton, Retires 


DALLAS—-Almost 62 years of con- 
tinuous service with Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills is the record of Jesse 
C. Smith, who retired recently as 


personnel director of the 
Dallas plant 

3orn in Conyers, Ga., Mr 
attended schools in various 
of Georgia. After 
in printing by working for several 
small Georgia newspapers, Mr. Smith 


companys 


Smith 
sections 


paining experience 


went to Atlanta. Here in 1894, he was 
hired as an apprentice pressman by 
Jacob Elsas, founder of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills. When the firm 
opened a branch in St. Louis in 1898, 
he was transferred there as fore 


man of the printing 
Mr. Smith went 1909 
as plant superintendent for the firm’s 


department 


to Dallas 


branch there and remained in that 
capacity until 1944 when he was 
named personne] director, which posi- 
tion he held for more than 11 years 


up to the time of his retirement 


Mr. Smith was presented with a 


gift in recognition of his lengthy ca- 
reer at a recent retirement ceremony 
by T. Raymond Berry, Fulton branch 


managet 





U.S. RESTAURANT 
CHARGES FOR BREAD 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Usher L. 
Burdick (R., N.D.) complained re- 
cently that the House restaurant 
charges a nickel extra for bread with 
meals. That’s no way to encourage 
people to eat up the wheat surplus, 
he said. The restaurant manager ex- 
plained that free bread might mean a 
deficit for the House eatery. Rep. 
Burdick quoted the manager as say- 
ing that when bread was free, some 
congressmen used to fill up on it, buy- 
ing nothing but a cup of coffee. Mr. 
Burdick even offered to have a grain 
elevator in his home state send wheat 
to Washington to supply bread free 
to the legislators on the House side 
of the Capitol. 
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IT’S EASY TO WIN information are ready for distribution. Fill out the 
. : coupon below and mail it today. Manufacturers may 
The 1956 National Cotton Bag Sewing Contest offers 
order as many kits as required for their dealers Help 
- feed dealers the chance to increase sales, build cus- 
them pick up some easy extra cash 
tomer good will, and win a cash prize bonus. Awards 
of S100. $50 and $25 will be made in eae h fair area PRIZES FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
to dealers whose names appear most often on the 
entry blanks of contestants in this cotton bag sewing You can help your customers win a share in $15,000 
event. worth of cash prizes, merchandise and other awards 
P The famous Necchi BF portable sewing machine and 
A grand prize of $500 goes to the dealer whose record : 
24 cash prizes are offered at each fair, Winning fair 
of contest participation tops all others in the nation 
contestants may compete for a week's free vacation 
This could be YOU or one of your dealers 
in Chicago and the valuable merchandise gifts offered 
Complete kits of promotion materials and contest in the national finals. 
> > 
These fairs are participating in the 1956 
Alabama State Fair. Birminghe tobe | 6 Interstate Fair, Spokane Washingtor August 22.26 Nebrasta State Farr Lit r peptembe sth Datota State Faw Huror September 3.6 
A wate e oe is A ~ ' 7 “ a A ote Sm August 24 September 2 New York State Fa Syracuse September » =e th Tess tate Fair Ceoument October 16-27 
A » ere an" ee Kansas Free Fair, Topete September 6-13 North Car a State Faw, Raleigh October 16 20 } ( « 2 Exposition & San Dieg Cava P 
Artanse estock show, Little & . toner |. 6 Kansas State Fair, Mutchinsor September 15.20 North Datota State Faw Minot. July WAugust 4 , ” ° june 29-J y 
‘ ; tre ‘ . tate te 
Ark kle r t Exp oy ee Kentucky State Fair, Louisville September 7.15 Northerr Neck Fa : 44 ’ 
Fa f ‘ ; eotember 24.29 Lovisiens State Feir, Shreveport October 20-28 Wersew. Virginie entember 2-6 herlotte North Carolina October 7? 6 
‘ ’ ( f ’ ‘ ‘ uf 
entral Wast it Fair, Yak s September 26-30 Michigan State Farr Otlshoma Free Faw Mustoges yeptember 16.23 od ow . A9 tural Fe ‘ . o1¢ 
: Pueblo August 21 26 Detroit August 3! September 9 itcine Means ek 4 nea yeplember 1015 
“i : + Ee oe Mid-South Fair ore sailings +8 September 22-29 tate Faw of Virgina, Richmond September 21.29 
> October 5-14 Memphis. Tennessee September 21-29 cut, a) Solan  cetineilie g Tennessee State Fair, Nashville September 17.22 
< 29 «©Minnesota State Fair ate - vikgdeans , Tenne A.b i. Fair 
e 3:0 State Fawr, Ma tober 15-20 . —- Saath Ginaies Cate ee Valley j " 
- au August 25-September } : , Mw A , ¥ ‘ e eptembe 015 
‘ dicines vom d P Mississ pp: State Faw Jacksor October @13 6 ’ , . ’ ale i 
ec? ‘ eptember 29 October 7 Piedr tate Fair ’ ate s) 
ant Gaske Cs ESET . August 18-24 Miswipe Alabama Fair and Dairy Show ied South Coreline pwr a1) » OF ; eptember 27@- October $ 
: upelo september 25-29 ® tate Fav st Labe ty eplember 47) 
Sane exas Fa ‘ ead f 
' A September 29 Sates 6 Missour: State Fair Sedalia August 18-26 - } “y ilieaii o , > 14 West Virg » State ewsburag August 20% 
s Stete Fe springfield August 10-19 Multnomah Fair, Gresham, Oregor August 7.11 Seqinaw Fair & Michigan Farm | ducts Show a ” tate f M.lwaubee August (82% 
sae = New Mex co State Farr Seqinaw epte e ’ Wy } ate fa 
anat August 27. September 7 Albuquerque September 29-October 7 Soleno ¢ nty Fa Valle Calif 2 y D yla Auqust 79 Sept ber | 


: NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Your customers save container costs when you P.O. Box 9908 Memphis 12, Venn 


Please send me 1% Cotton bag 


give them products packaged in cotton bags Sewing Contest promotion is 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Addres 
PO BOX 9905 MEMPHIS 12, TENN City, neil 
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CHANGES IN SEASONAL WHEAT PRICE PATTERNS 


By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Often it is instructive to review 
changes that have taken place in our 
marketing and pricing system, Some- 
times price movements change from 
historic patterns, and this leaves be- 
hind those who act from force of 
habit 

The general pattern is to compare 
seasonal price movements before and 
after the initiation of price supports. 
No claim is made that price support 
operations did or did not cause these 
changes because the purpose here is 
to record what happened to prices. 
It is history in a capsule; your con- 
clusions are yours. 

Exhibit 1 shows the price pattern 
for each year for the years 1910 
through 1937. Each dot indicates one 
year. The Kansas farm price of wheat 
was used, and each month is com- 
pared with August. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. For 
example, in the September column, 


one dot is located at the +.20 level 
This means that in one of the years, 
the price advanced 20¢ from August 
to September. Another dot is located 
at the —.30 level; prices declined 30¢ 
one year from August to September. 
Three dots are located on the center 
line signifying no change from Au- 
gust to the following September. 
Each dot across the page was located 
in the same fashion. The shaded area 
includes one half of the years; the 
middle half. 

You will note the rather erratic 
pattern displayed during the earlier 
period. Some years prices advanced 
from August and declined during 
others. The shaded area included the 
“no change” line during every month 

Now look at Exhibit 2. It was de- 
rived in the same manner as Exhibit 
1 except the years included 1938 
through 1953. In other words, a later 
period was used. Notice the regularity 
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EXHIBIT 1—Wheat: Kansas farm price, change from August to subsequent 


months, 1910-1987. 


MILLER 


of the price pattern each year. Prices 
for November, December and Jan- 
uary were always higher than during 
the previous August. 

By comparing Exhibits 1 and 2, 
you can obtain a picture of changes 
that have occurred in wheat price 
patterns. Remember, the price series 
used were those received by Kansas 
farmers at mid-month. Other series 
may vary from this pattern. 

———SREAD if THE STAFF OF Lift 

The first rhyming bread commercial 
was this one written by the Greek 
poet Eubulus: 

"Tis hard to ride by Cyprian loaves, 

Like lodestones they draw men in 

droves. 
e®ee 

A Frenchman, Antoine Augustin 
Parmentier, who studied the value of 
bread in diet, wrote in 1772: 

“Bread is a generous gift of nature, 
a food that can be replaced by no 
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TO A LARK BUNTING 


Lark bunting, feathered black and 
white, 

You are, indeed, a welcome sight 

When farmers disk their fields for 


wheat. 


O happy bird, I hear you sing 
Through azure-colored days of 
spring 
When busy farmers sow their wheat. 


Across the fields you dip and sway 
And trill your songs each summer 
day 
When farmers 
wheat. 


swath the ripened 


On playful wing you come close by, 


And then you spiral toward the 
sky 
When farmers combine golden 
wheat. 


Though southward, bird of joy, you 









































other. ... It is so perfectly adapted 8°, — 
to men that we turn our hearts to it You will return when spring winds 
almost as soon as we are born and blow, ’ 
never tire of it to the hour of our And farmers disk their fields for 
death.” wheat. 
—From the Du Pont Magazine. —Beryl Stewart 
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EXHIBIT 2—Wheat: Kansas farm price, change from August to subsequent 


month 
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IWA SURPRISE 
surprising to the wheat and flour trades 


OT 
was the 


Geneva conference to come to a decision on a 
new International Wheat Agreement. But it was 
surprising to read the optimistic note sounded in 
the official announcement about the temporary 
suspension of the talks 


failure of the conferees at the 


This stated that a draft text of a new pact had 
been agreed upon which left “only the issues of 
prices, quantities and duration” to be decided. This 
appears to be equivalent to an automobile manu- 
facturer announcing that a scale model of a new 
car had been produced, leaving only the design 
of the engine, transmission and brakes to be com- 
pleted 

rhe issues of prices and quantities could form 
major stumbling blocks when the exporting and 
importing countries meet in London during mid- 
April. Already, there is considerable difference of 
opinion between the two sides on the ceiling and 
As for quantities, the importers are 
said to have offered between them a total of 10 
million metric tons, a figure unsatisfactory to the 
exporters. The present agreement provides for 
quotas of 10,749,000 tons and with two additional 
Sweden and Argentina—willing to join 
Australia and France, the 
divided into smaller 


floor prices 


exporters 
the US 
smaller cake will have to be 


Canada, 


pieces 

The question of duration is one that can be 
easily solved, even unsatisfactorily. The delegates 
ire aiming at a lifetime of only two or three years 
But could this serve any useful purpose? Traders 
doubt it, for short term agreements do not allow 
enough time to replan production, a necessity in 
present circumstances 

Of more value than the attainment of a multi- 
lateral agreement is the reported intention of the 
delegates to further consideration to pro- 
posals aimed at facilitating an adjustment of na- 
policies to international needs by 
regular consultation, as put forward by George 
Bishop of the U.K. delegation on Feb. 20. These 
have attracted growing attention among both ex- 
porters and importers if only because they offer 
a chance of approaching the difficulties that have 
bedevilled the wheat economy for so many years. 
This certainly could not be be accomplished by a 
formulated on the lines of the 


rive 


tional wheat 


new agreement 
present pact 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF 7e— 


THE SURPLUS OUTLOOK — While some 
authorities are prone to regard the present sur- 
plus situation in Canada as a temporary one and 
to suggest that in view of past experiences, pres- 
ent grain surpluses will eventually find a ready 
market, it is interesting to note that the more 
generally held views range from cautious opti- 
mism, over the long term, to the fear that Canada 
is going to be faced with grain carryovers for 
many years to come. The cold hard facts are that 
in the past, on the two occasions when surplus 
stocks of wheat loomed largest in Western 
Canada, the situation was eased in the first in- 
stance by one of the worst drouths in history 
and in the second instance by the heavy demands 
that occurred in the post-war period. During the 
last few years we have learned that it does not 
do to depend upon short crops or crop failures to 
reduce the surplus wheat and to restore a more 
normal balance between supply and demand. Nor, 
unless crop failures do occur on a world-wide 
scale, is it likely that the situation will be any 
more than partially improved through the appear- 
ance of one or two short crops on the North 
American continent. Again, we must not overlook 
the fact, that, because of the many improvements 
in agricultural practice and the impact of mech- 
anization, the general level of production, even 
under dry conditions, is likely to be higher than, 
say twenty years ago.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


RANDMA, who of course made better bread 
G; than we have today, doubtless was making 
her best—and sometimes her worst--loaves about 
half a century ago. It naturally must be frustrat- 
ing, therefore, to the genealogically-oriented mind, 
to find that in her day the same thing was being 
said of granny’s grandmother. Antiquarians, in 
fact, are believed to have traced the things-were- 
better-in-the-good-old-days hallucination as far 
back in time and space as the Garden of Eden 
Reducing the matter to its obvious absurdity, this 
permits us to indulge the fancy that Adam prob- 
ably could remember better apples than the one 
Eve handed him (for there were other trees in the 
Garden of Eden, into which Adam was conducted 
after his creation on the Sixth Day, and before 
Eve had ceased to be a rib and was thus capable 
of plucking fruit from the Tree of Knowledge) 
Much farther down toward today in the roll of 
generations, this evidence of the antiquity of the 
fallacy is revealed on the editorial page of The 
Northwestern Miller of several decades ago 

“Exasperating as we, who are interested in mill 
ing, find the stubborn and recurrent tendency to 
exalt old-fashioned flour as being better and more 
nutritious than its modern successor, there is some 
satisfaction in knowing that other industries which 
have, like our own, progressed with painstaking 
labor and at enormous expense in the direction of 
purifying and improving their product, meet with 
the same stupid, ignorant and unreasonable pre) 
udice in favor of the cruder, more wasteful and 
far less health-protecting processes of former days 

“The Northwestern Miller recently received a 
circular from a beer manufacturer which was an 
attempt to controvert the accepted theory that 
the beer of the Fathers was superior to the modern 
brew. It suggested the similar struggle on the 
part of millers to convince the public that modern 
white flour is infinitely superior in every respect 
to that turned out by Messrs. Nutty-flavor & Co 
on their old millstones half a century ago 

“This particular circular, intended for beer- 
drinkers, is not written in scientific or scholarly 
fashion. Perhaps it is somewhat raw; nevertheless, 
it has the merit of directness, and it is convincing 

* Ton 
Nor would you 
would you’ 


wouldn't wear old-fashioned clothes! 
light your 
You would look nice driving an ox- 
team to church, wouldn't you? But many of you 
would recommend beer made in an old-fashioned 
brewery. The same man who told his wife what 
fine pies mother made, started the story that beer 
nowadays is made out of chemicals. That state 


ment is absolutely false 


house with candles, 


“Tt was the old-fashioned beer that contained 
chemicals. When some one gabbles to you of the 
good old days of old-fashioned lager, call his bluff 
Old-fashioned beer was cooled in the making with 
ice, often cut from ponds, dirty and germ-laden, 
filling the brewery with 
dampness 


decaying sawdust and 

“Open vats, wooden pipes and tanks which 
became old and covered with germs and musty 
matter, cobwebs hanging from the ceiling and mold 
Because they did not know how to 
many added alcohol and 
chemicals, so the beer would not spoil. That “good, 
old flavor” 
served in alcohol 


everywhere 
sterilize, preservative 
was decayed vegetable matter, pre- 
That was the good old lager 
of our grandpas.’ 


“The circular proceeds to contrast these slip- 





shod, unsanitary methods with those used in mak- 
ing modern beer. Cleanliness, purity, sterilization, 
porcelain pipes and tanks, filtered air, 
pure and soft 


glass or 
water from a great depth and a 
sanitary bottling process are a few of the points 
It concludes with an invitation to visit 
the brewery and be convinced, so that ‘when any 
one sings to you of old-fashioned beer you will 
say it 


mentioned 


“is to laugh!” 


“A modern miller, like a modern brewer, has 
to oppose this everlasting tradition that the old 
is better than the new and, knowing the facts, it 
is an exasperating contention, because it is ob- 
viously senseless. To produce the discolored flour 
of the past, discolored because it was dirty and 
crudely made, without either scientific knowledge 
of food values or proper mechanical appliances, 
would be a simple thing, whereas the modern 
method, automatic, hygienic and accurate, is both 
complex and expensive 

“If the old flour was better than the new, there 
would be no object in using these methods; the 
scientific progress of fifty years would be without 
meaning and the milling of Solomon's time would 
be the ideal process 

“Like the old brewery, the ancient flour mill, 
with its picturesque over-shot wheel and its rumb- 
ling millstones was a germ-infested, rat-ridden, 
slimy, snake-haunted old hole. Its conveyors were 
of wood and worm-eaten; bugs reveled in the flour, 
and the filth of the field was mainly responsible 
for that delightful ‘nutty flavor’ that is sometimes 
extolled by toothless survivors of the golden age 
of ignorance and dirt 


“It is strange how persistently all of us cling 
to the notion that something we ate, or wore, or 
saw in the days gone by was infinitely better than 
its modern substitute. In our own particular fleld 
of action we are aware that we have made great 
progress and that the thing we ourselves happen 
to produce, whether it be beer or literature, is 
very much better and more worthy of favor than 
the thing we originally offered. While stoutly 
maintaining this, we still refuse to give our fellow- 
workers credit for a like advance and fancy they 
have retrograded 

“The truth is that when we ate the old nutty- 
flavored bread, we were younger and had a more 
rugged and less languid appetite; when we drank 
old-fashioned lager we had a thirst; when we wore 
the cloth of other days, new clothes were a novel- 
ty, and when we saw a play, it was with the fresh- 
ness and zest of an unsatiated taste 

“None of us would tolerate for a moment the 
bread, the beer, the clothes or the show that used 
to satisfy us. If we were compelled to go back to 
them, we would protest most vigorously; because 
we do not have to do this, we idealize them, We 
would not live in houses that were good enough 
fifty years ago, nor would we stand for their light, 
ventilation, sleeping accommodations or plumbing 
Thousands died of vague diseases, of pestilence 
and contagion, due to improperly made food, bad 
plumbing and drink that was tainted, but the phy 
sicians of those days were too ignorant to know 
the cause and death was meekly accepted as a 
dispensation of Providence 

“Science has made progress, not alone in cure 
but prevention, and in nothing has greater ad- 
vancement been made than in sanitary and scien- 
tifle methods of producing, handling and selling 
food, Those who challenge modern products and 
clamor for the old-fashioned ways of manufacture 
are grossly ignorant of the actual facts, and allow 
sentiment to supplant common-sense.’ 

The editor of yore thus trenchantly attempted 
to lay a sturdy old susperstition 


ceed in his generation 


He did not sue 
and in ours the good-old- 
days nonsense, elaborated by today’s food crack- 


potism to new heights of absurdity, has grown 


ever sturdier 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





British Battle 


farmer's allegation 
three combines which 
British flour milling industry have 
deliberately organized the industry 
to favor foreign wheat has been re- 
butted by a director of one of the 

-called combines cited, 

Norman Wood, a director of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
which with Ranks, Ltd., and Spillers, 
Lid., does have a large stake in the 
flour business, says that the develop- 

vent of milling at the ports is a na- 
consequence of the increase in 
which necessitated im- 
porting three-quarters of the wheat 
required. On the other hand, Mr 
Wood points out, the port mills do 
play their full part in using home 

rown wheat whenever its price com- 
pares with that of similar imported 
vheat such as the French and Au- 
tralian soft wheats for which dollar 
expenditure is not necessary, 

The expenditure of searce dollar 
currency on Canadian and American 
wheats is one of the arguments ad- 

inced by the farmers’ organizations 
igainst what they consider to be ex- 
cessive importation, 

Referring to the farmer's conten- 
that flour millers should use 
more of the domestic crop and that 
they should provide a minimum mar- 
ket price, Mr. Wood asserts that 
such a system would be incompatible 
with a free market. 

Mr. Wood says that the mills 
owned by the cooperative society— 
ind its conduct is no different from 
that of the other millers——mill as 
hieh a proportion of the home wheat 
crop as is consistent with its price, 
quality, and suitability for producing 
flour competitive with imported. He 
points out that the protective tariff 
of 10% is largely illusory since it ap- 
plies only to foreign flour, Canadian 
and Australian flours, which are duty 
free, represent the really formidable 
competition, 


Higher Price Result 


Mr. Wood emphasizes that a higher 
market price to the farmer would in- 
deed limit the government subsidy 
paid to wheat growers. On the other 
hand, it would result in a higher price 
for flour and consequently a higher 
bread price or a higher government 
subsidy, When home grown wheat 
prices are low, world prices are also 
low and thus Britain’s imported 
wheat supplies — 75% of the total 
are purchased cheaply to the 
verwhelming benefit of consumers. 

Mr. Wood concludes; “Far from be- 
ing at cross purposes with govern- 
ment policy, flour millers have been 
warmly thanked on several occasions 
for the part played in the present 
wheat marketing system and in the 
satisfactory disposal of the home 
wheat crop. In fact, they are meet- 
ing their obligations to the full.” 


Bombarding Wheat 


New strains of wheat, barley and 
oats may result from experiments 
now taking place at the U.K. Ato- 
mic Energy Authority's station at 
Harwell, near London, This is one of 
the plants recently visited by Georgi 
Malenkov, former Russian premier 
and now minister of power stations. 

Seeds are bombarded either with 
neutrons or with gamma rays and 


that the 
dominate the 


turiai 


population 


tion 


usaye 


then planted out in the norma! way 
Tests, officials say, have 
ing on for several! 


neen go 


Seeds ar¢ 


years 


irradiated in a pile at Harwell, The 
are radio-active only a short period 
and when removed they lose their 


radio-activity. 

Among the grains subject to irra 
diation recently was Koga II, a hard 
winter wheat. This is the wheat that 
some English authorities suggested 
the U.K. could grow to cutback $10 
million from the annual 
wheat bill. 

Progress of the experiments is be 
ing closely followed by the plant 
geneticists and agronomists, but the 
outcome is conjectural. Neither sci- 
entists nor farmers are prepared to go 
out on a limb on the evidence of this 
year’s yield. They hope, however, to 
produce new strains of wheat, oats 
and barley which will ripen earlier 
be bigger in yield and better in quali 
ty than any now known 

Gamma rays were first widely 
used in the experiments, but now 
neutrons are preferred for bombard 


Canadian 


ment. More uniform results are be 
lieved possible in this way. 
Similar research is being under- 


taken in the U.S., Canada and in 
everal other countries. Much evi- 
dence has been produced showing that 
the use of radiation and radioactvie 
isotopes in plant breeding may be of 
considerable value to agriculture 


Mexican Wheat 


The government of Mexico has de- 
cided to reduce cotton production in 
favor of wheat. The 1956 cotton acre- 
age may drop 12% below the 2.6 mil 
lion harvested year. The 
land will be switched to wheat. 


acres last 


Aussie Enrichment 


There is no compulsory enrichment 
of flour sold for local consumption in 
Australia although the 


millers can 
enrich where an importing country 
specifies the requirement. Provision 


for enrichment is 
all states 


already made in 
and there is a_ possibility 
that the optional enrichment of flour 
will be introduced shortly 
When it is the standards 
Thiamine, not less than 
more than 2.5 mg. per Ib 
not less than 1.2 and not 
1.5 mg. per lIb.; niacin, not 


will be 
2.0 and not 
riboflavin, 
more than 


less than 
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EUROPEAN CROPS 


LONDON — Warm weather is ur- 
gently needed in Europe to allow the 
completion of spring seeding opera 
tions. Reports speak of more snow- 
falls with from six to eight inches in 
northern Italy and western Austria. 
The crops suffered further damage in 
Italy. In France, it is expected that 
60% of the wheat area killed off will 
be resown with spring wheat and 
that the remainder of 40% will be 
used for barley or other crops such 
as linseed and corn. A fair amount of 
work has been done in resowing the 
fields. 





16.0 and Not more than 20.0 mg 
lb.; iron, not less than 
more than 16.5 mg 
not less than 1/10 oz 
bonate per Ib 


per 
13.0 and not 
per lb.; calcium 

of calcium car- 


The Australians are following the 
3ritish practice of adding calcium to 
bread flour, a practice which is not 
favored in the North American coun 
tries 


SASKATCHEWAN FIRE 
WINNIPEG A Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool country elevator and 
three annexes at Quill Lake, Sas- 


katchewan, was destroyed by fire of 
undetermined origin April 5. The loss 
was estimated at roughly $200,000 








Canadian Review... 





Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports for the week ended 
April 5 at slightly more than 3 mil 
lion bushels, were about 1,200,000 bu 


under the previous week. The latest 
total included the smallest flour 
clearance in many weeks—approxi 


mately 195,000 bu. in terms of wheat 


The latter showed less than 47,000 
bu. for International Wheat Agree 
ment destinations. IWA wheat ex 


ports amounted to only 724,000 bu 
with Japan taking 648,000 and Por 
tuguese East Africa the remaindet 
Class 2 wheat export § clearance 


amounted to 2,128,000 bu., with the 
U.K. taking 1,041,000 bu.; Germany 
448,000; Belgium 425,000; and Po 
land 121,000 bu.; while the balance 
was divided equally between Japan 


and the Netherlands 


Russ Ship Arrives 
The first freighter 


wearing the red 


flag of the Soviet Union to arrive 
in Vancouver since 1948, made port 
during the week when the S.S. Gen 
eral Panfiloy came in to load 10,000 


tons of wheat for the Russian North 
Pacific port of Viadivostok 

The ship is the first of a fleet ol 
Soviet and chartered freighters to 
take some 320,000 tons of No. 3 and 
No. 4 wheat between now and the 
end of July under the recent trade 
agreement between Canada and the 
Soviet. The Bunge Grain Corp. is 
supplying the wheat for the first of 
the ships. 

Leonid N Kredov of Moscow di 
rector of “Exportkhleb,” which is the 
wheat agency of the Russian purchas 
ing mission, is here to supervise the 
loading along with A. I. Lobatchey 
commercial attache of the Soviet 
embassy at Ottawa 

A number of tramp steamers have 


been chartered to take the wheat to 
Viadivostok at ocean running 
from $17.50 to $18 ton. Discharge at 
Viadivostok is expected to be by 
buckets since there are no grain han- 
dling facilities there. There are only 
a small number of mills near the port, 
it is stated. 


rates 


Navigation Opens 


Two Colonial Steamship Lines 
grain boats were the first to dock at 
the Canadian Lakehead this season 
and were also the first to clear with 
full cargoes. Twenty minutes 
of the John ©. McKellar, the Jonn 
Ee. F. Misener docked at Pool Ter 
minal No. 4 and completed its cargo 
at Eastern Terminal Elevator, while 
the McKellar loaded a full cargo at 
Pool Terminal No. 7. The latter took 
on 655,000 bu. and the former 600,000 
bu. Most of the wheat No. 5, 
although both carriers cleared with 
some No. 6 wheat. It was understood 
that both vessels would discharge at 
Port Colbourne 


Churchill Estimate 


ahead 


was 


The Hudson Bay Route Assn. at a 
meeting in Saskatoon, Sask., esti- 
mated that wheat shipment out of 


Churchill, on Hudson Bay 
15,500,000 bu. this year. It was indi- 
cated that options had booked 
from Churchill on 47 wheat cargoes 


may reach 


been 


Vancouver Exports 


A total of 10,717,950 bu. of grain 
was exported from British Columbia 
terminals in March. This brings the 
total for the crop year to March 31 
to 58,621,009 bu., slightly down 
from the when 61,- 
556,491 bu. was cleared 

Of the March total Vancouver 
cleared 8,806,724 bu. made up of 
5,582,283 bu. for the U.K.-Continent, 


only 
previous season 


1.895.868 bu. to J ipan, 563,967 bu. for 
Central and South America and 764,- 
586 bu. for South Africa 

The Fraser River terminal at New 
Westminster cleared in March 188,421 
bu. to the Continent, 322,933 bu. to 
Japan and 76,160 bu. to South Africa 
Prince Rupert elevator in the month 
shipped 449,167 bu. of barley to Ger- 
many 

A breakdown of the British Colum- 
bia grain shipments so far this season 
compared with a year 
U.K. 18,076,882 bu. and 18,467,385; 
Continent 18,569,024 and 21,902,376; 
Japan 18,477,562 and 14,568,124; Cen 
tral and South America 1,156,175 and 
2,201,140; other countries 
South Africa 2,341,366 
666 bu 


azo follow: 


including 
and 4,427,- 
Present 


indications are that B.C 


terminals will be working at capacity 


during the last four months of the 
crop year to handle the heavy book- 
ings including 320,000 tons for Soviet 


Russia 


Flood Threat 


The Canadian Wheat Board is tak- 
ing steps to supply additional box 
cars to the flood threatened areas of 
the Red River Valley for 
the Lakehead 
grain will be involved in 
the total movement cannot be deter- 
mined at present. It is understood 
that same protective measures will be 


movement 
of grain to Canadian 


How much 


taken along the Assiniboine Valley 
but the flood crest on that river is 
not anticipated until some _ three 


weeks later than the Red River 
The flood threat along the Red, As 
siniboine and tributary rivers has not 
lessened, but favorable weather could 
change the present situation for the 
better, while any adverse weather 
would leave the question of flood in 
little doubt 

‘ 
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POLITICS SEEN 


ied from 


page 16) 





ijol tacles which are not only a 
len f the White House demand 
for an acceptance of the farm pro- 

principle of flexible price sup- 

t vhich are nothing less than 

vhich would defeat the 
the soil bank 
Benson’s Targets 

The t ets of Mr. Benson in the 

fe! | are (1) Rigid 90° of 
parity support for wheat, cotton, corn 


for the current crop year 
A return to the old parity con- 
vould materially boost 

i d cents level of support 
t! ‘ | (3) The provision to 
the 1957 wheat crop, 
fart eferendum approval, a 
| ystem wherein that 
the crop domestically 
jurposes would be guaran- 


used 
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teed full parity and the rest of the 
crop sold for feed or export at feed 
grain prices, or probably what the 
export market might bring. (4) The 
adoption of higher mandatory level of 
support for the secondary feed grains, 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
at 85% of parity, at the same time 
boosting the price support level for 
corn in non commercial corn areas to 


85% of the price support level for 
that crop in the commercial corn 
belt. (5) The raising of the price 


support range for dairy products to 
80-90% of parity. (6) The authoriz- 
ation of a dual price plan for rice 
parallel to that proposed for wheat. 

This last provision would provide 
parity to the rice producer for that 
part of the crop which is consumed 
domestically. That is defined as not 
only the U.S. domestic consumption 
but also the export Cuban market. 
Other areas of the world market 
would obtain the rice surplus at 
world prices, a condition which hard- 
ly would meet with a too sympathetic 
reception from Cuba which in the 
past has made substantial concessions 
to the U.S. in its pricing of the Cu- 
ban sugar crop for export to the U.S. 


Compromise Difficult 

Weighing the objectionable fea- 
tures of the bill with the one general- 
ly acceptable provision of the bill, 
the soil bank, it is difficult to see 
where the administration can com- 
promise. From the view point of the 
opposition it may be asked which of 
these objectionable provisions would 
it sacrifice to gain White House ap- 
proval. 

It must be repeated that observers 
here read into these conditions a de- 
termination by the conference com- 
mittee leaders to submit only a bill 
which the President could not pos- 
sibly approve 

The most reliable of administra- 
tion congressional sources agree on 
the opposition determination in this 
direction, charging that talk of com- 
promise is coming from the opposition 
ranks, a built-up fiction designed to 
make the administration to appear 
stiff-necked in the event of a veto of 
an unacceptable measure 

As far as can be ascertained, the 
administration seems resigned to 
make a fight for the soil bank and 
the flexible principle of price support, 
but would make one concession to the 
opposition. It is expected that the 
White House would agree to a modi- 
fication of the present rate of transi- 
tion between the old and modern par- 
ity concept by slowing down the an- 
nual rate of transition from 5% each 
year to 2%%. 

Something will have to give if the 
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farm bill to be enacted into law 
this year and it seems that most of 
the giving must come from the high 
price support advocates. As things 
now stand, it seems that the farmers 
for whom the rigid high price support 
advocates vocally express such great 
sympathy in their cost-price squeeze 
are little more than pawns in a 
political tug of war in which the op- 
position hopes to hammer out a cam- 


is 


paign issue which would accuse the 
Eisenhower administration of indif 
ference to the farm problem 

The administration, for its part 
has made a significant attempt to 
bolster farm income through the 
soil bank while at the same time 


whittling away at surplus accumula- 
tions. The balance of its administra- 
tive techniques, appear to have been 
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constructive in nature since they have 
been designed to remedy one of the 
basic faults in the farm income situ- 
ation where livestock and swine 
prices had fallen disastrously, Now 
under the influence of USDA policy 


they have rallied from their lows 
and seem headed into even higher 
ground 

eneac S&S Tre erarer rue 


KANSAS ELEVATOR COMPLETED 


ELKHART, KANSAS Work on 
the new 500,000-bu. elevator owned 
by the Addington Grain Co, here, has 
been completed, Said to be the tallest 
structure in a tri-state the ele 
vator will sprout radio masts 
for 2-way communications by oil and 
gas production firms. A_ television 
mast may also be installed atop the 
structure 


some 
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There is a lot to be said for 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


and sales were limited to small or 
single carlots. Directions were strong 
with mills operating nearly five days, 
but this week a slowdown to four 
or under is expected, Family 
business continued to be light, both 
is to bookings and directions. Prices 
vere up 5¢ es higher millfeed credits 
offset the jump in wheat costs, Quo- 
tations April 6, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ 
hort patent, in papers $5.70@5.75, 
tandard $5.6075.65. 


Central West 


Chicago: Stepped up buying of 
flour was reported in the central 
states during the week ending April 
6. Most of the buying occurred 
around midway in the period in ad- 
ance of increased prices, Flour 
prices stiffened in response to a 
teadily rising cost situation grow- 
ing out of higher prices for wheat 
and other cost factors. 

Total sales in the area were esti- 
mated at around 45% of five-day 
milling capacity, with most of the 
flour of the spring wheat variety. 
Family flour and soft wheat flour 
tapered off in the sales as buyers 
backed away from higher prices. 
Some soft wheat flour prices jumped 
10¢ sack during the week, Family 
flour gained 20¢ sack. 


Quotations April 


days 


6: Spring top 


patent $6.35@6.65, standard patent 
$6.2506.55, clear $5.95@6.15; hard 
winter short $6@6.15, 95% patent 


$5.90@6,05, clear $5.80, family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $6.86@7, 
standard $6.17@6.90, clear $5.95. 

St. Louls: Moderate amounts of 
hard winter wheat flour sales were 
made last week. Some of the trade 
consisted of p.d.s. buying by those 
near the end of their contracts, but 
only about 10 days in advance, Near 
the end of the week a good amount of 
family flour was sold ahead of the 
20¢ advance in price. Shipping direc- 
tions were good, Package goods were 
slow in demand. 

Quotations April 6; In 100-lb, cot- 
ton sacks, family flour top patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.15; 
in 100-Ib. paper sacks: Bakers’ flour, 
cake $7.50, pastry $5.85, soft straights 
$6, clears $5.70; hard winter short 
patent $6.15, standard patent $6, 
clears $5.35; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.75, standard $6.60, clears $6.45. 


East 


Huffalo: There was a fair amount 
of coverage made in spring wheat 
flour last week, with mills giving con- 
sumers protection on a 10¢ rise in 
prices. Bookings didn't extend very 
far because consumers don’t know 
which way to Jump because of uncer- 
tainties over farm legislation. Some 
of the coverage was made by con- 
sumers who have substantial back- 
logs on the books but who have be- 
come uneasy over the growing scarc- 
ity of free wheat. Others bought be- 
cause their supplies were running low. 

Kansas wheat flour was up 10¢ 





early in the week but weakness in 
premiums April 5 caused a 6¢ drop 
and prices ended the week 4¢ higher 
There was a little coverage made by 
consumers needing supplies and it 
was said that from now until the 
new crop, shipments will probably be 
made on a p.d.s. basis 

The crop in the Southwest was re 
ported to have been damaged con 
siderably by recent high winds and 
substantial rainfall is urgently need- 
ed to restore the crop 

Premiums have been strong recent- 
ly but they fell out of bed April 5 
They have been climbing steadily and 
certain types of Chicago May futures 
have inched to within 1%¢ of Min 
neapoiis May futures, which is a very 
unusual occurrence. The market is 
very thin and sell or buy orders were 
enough to send prices up or down 
2@3¢ on some days 

High protein clears 
changed but intermediate 
clears climbed 10¢ 

Both cake and pastry flour ad- 
vanced 15¢. There was a little cover 
age made by consumers who had 
to come in and buy because their in 
ventories were low 

The omnibus farm bil! is continu 
ing to perplex the trade. If it is 
passed containing higher parity, pres- 
ent valuations will be comfortable, 
but if it is vetoed and parity reverts 
back to about 75%, present valua- 
tions will be considered too high 

Local bakeries’ sales volume has 
receded somewhat and the outlook is 
none too rosy. One spokesman said 
his mills’ shipping directions were 
not too good, It is becoming increas- 


were un 
(Kansas) 


ingly apparent that chain stores are 
taking a bigger chunk of bread sales 
volume from retailers and wholesal- 
ers and they will have to go out and 
“scratch for orders” to meet the com- 
petition. 

Export activity was below a week 
ago but the outlook is fairly good 
because some nations who formerly 
were exporters have had to become 
buyers because of unfavorable crop 
conditions. 

Navigation at Buffalo is rapidly 
expanding and a wholesale exodus of 
freighters from the port was expect- 
ed over the week-end. Steam was up 
on more than 30 vessels in the harbor 
and some had full crews aboard 

Flour output and mill running time 
here were cut sharply by the Easter 
holiday shutdown and production was 
below a year ago and a week ago 
Four mills put in a five-day week and 
two mills worked four days 

Quotations April 6: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.31@7.46, short 
$6.96 @ 7.11, standard $6.91 @ 7.01, 
straight $6.86, first clear $6.367@6.64; 
hard winter short $6.79@6.89, stand- 
ard $6.69, first clear $6.39; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.52@8.55, stand- 
ard $7.42@7.80, straight $6.50@6.55, 
first clear $5.30@5.35 

New York: Buyer demand for 
spring wheat bakery flours improved 
considerably here last week in com- 
parison to market activity during 
the past few weeks 

The upswing in demand for this 
type flour followed mill protection 
against a moderate advance in ad- 
dition to fairly sizable price dis- 
counts 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 
rhrough March 20, 1956 


(1, 00¢ ) Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing U.8 Australia Canada Totals Combined 
countries—— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 

Austria 27.4 27.4 27.4 
Kelgium 91.7 l 1 168.7 17.7 260.4 290.6 
Bolivia 76.¢ 7 0 108 
Hrazil ... 5.9 9 5.9 
Ceylon 19 4 *207.4 
Costa Rica 9 13.9 i) 9.8 1 5.6 
Cuba 1 76.4 12.9 145.¢ 
Denmark 7 f 6.7 
Dom, Republi« 19 i 9.6 4 ) 19.9 
Bouador ... 2.0 13.2 162 ' 
Egypt . 179.0 179.0 179.0 
El Salvador : 14 11.4 4.1 1.4 1 146.9 
Germany $31.0 19 174.4 1 74 1,097.4 
Greece ... ‘ 232.3 J 2232 
Guatemala +1 ‘2 1 1.3 4 9 
Haiti ° 6 f 10.8 ‘ 17.4 
Honduras ’ 4.2 ? 4.9 A 
Iceland . 4 ee ee 4 2 . 
India . 121.4 ! 79.9 79.9 
Indonesia 9 16 8.1 158.1 
Ireland 1 82.5 110.2 110.2 
Israel ...... 6.4 19.7 26.1 26.1 
SORE ceuges 70.9 70.9 70.9 
Japan... 134.6 18 128.6 946 946.5 
Jordan .. 1 1 1 
Korea 
Lebanon 1 17.8 
Liberia ‘ f J 8 
Mexico 101.1 101 101.1 
Netherlands 103.0 81.8 ' Hf 14 g8.4 6 
New Zealand 151 151.0 1.7 1 7 
Nicaragua 6.2 6 9.8 9 
Norway 41.4 9 inf 160.0 
Panama 9 1 ‘4 14.4 
Peru 1. 1.0 1.¢ 
Philippines 99. 1 ’ 19.8 
Portugal 8 ‘ ‘ 7 1029 
Saudi Arabia 1 17 
Spain . ‘ 47.0 47.0 
Switzerland 124.9 126.9 126.9 
South Africa .. 28.4 137.2 165.6 165.6 
Vatican City 8.7 8.7 8.7 
Venezuela 1.8 ee 69.0 1.8 1 9 160.7 
Yugoslavia 94.8 4.8 94.8 

Totals 2,091 9 731.7 60 1,622.1 291.1 4,445.3 1 *6,677.5 

*Includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Ceylon by France which is the only sales recorded 


by France. **Less than .100 


While individual takings generally 
involved only small to medium-sized 
lots, many bakers and jobbers ex- 
tended their balances 60 to 90 days 
The additional commitments are ex- 
pected to bridge a good part of the 
period until the new crop begins to 
move 

There was little interest in hard 
winter bakery flours. Most buyers 
still hold comfortable balances 

Mill protection against a moderate 
advance in advertised family flours 
resulted in a fair amount of cover- 
age late in the week 

Sharp advances in soft wheat 
flours worked up strong buyer resist- 
ance in these types. In addition 
many bakers and jobbers still hold 
good positions. These were acquired 
at price levels considerably under 
current mill list prices. 

Material improvement in shipping 
directions was noticed over the past 
few days 

Quotations April 6: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.35@7.45 
standard patent $6.90@7, clears $6.50 
@7; hard winter short patent $6.64 
76.74, standard patent $6.44@6.54; 
soft winter high ratio $6.90@8.50 
straight $6.10@6.40 

Boston: Practically all types of 
flour displayed bullish tendencies in 
the local flour market last week. 
Springs soared 5@10¢, the three top 
grades advancing the maximum, to 


new price peaks for the year and 
well above prevailing levels in the 
latter part of 1955. Hard winters 


spurted sharply in mid-week but lost 
most of the advance in the closing 
sessions to finish 4¢ net higher for 
the week. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 30¢ higher, the maximum 
gain coming from a narrowing of the 
existing price range of eastern 
straights 

As to be expected, buying interest 
was at an extremely low ebb. Most 
of the buying activity, such as it was, 
took place in the spring flour. How- 
ever the volume was extremely lim- 
ited and confined to immediate or 
nearby requirements by bakers whose 
coverage in recent months was on 
the sparse side. Mill agents reported 
that forward commitments were prac- 
tically non-existent with potential 
buyers observing the Washington 
farm bill action and hoping that the 
final enactment will be favorable to 
their current market position 

Quotations April 7: Spring short 
patent $7.02@7.12, standards $6.92G 
7.02, high gluten $7.37@7.7, first 
clear $6.5206.77; hard winter short 
patent $6.6806.78, standard $6.48@ 
6.58: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
76.77; eastern soft wheat straight 
$6.07@6.42, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.77 @8.37; family $7.92 

Philadelphia: With the Easter and 
Passover holidays out of the way, 
bakers and jobbers appeared to have 
regained their buying appetites last 
week and dealings on the local flour 
market expanded somewhat, with 
spring grades a particular focal point 
The resurrected demand was report- 
ed to have been triggered by mill 
protection at midweek against a price 
hike and by some concessions offered 
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earlier r in open basis. These had 
the effect of imparting a stronger 
indertone to the list and closing quo- 
tations showed plus signs of 5¢ sack 

er the previous week in all types 

While the scope of this advance- 
ment was far from startling, it did 
attract particular attention since it 
followed in the wake of the estab- 
of new seasonal highs in 
wheat futures as observers weighed 
the probable outlook for the farm bill 
ind the amount of crop damage in the 
Southwest. The upturn did lift some 
spring flours to high marks they 
hadn't reached since early November 


lishment 


and a comparison in hard winters 
went back farther than that. Mean- 
while, reports here indicated that re- 
tall busine gave a good account of 
itself in the pre-holiday period and 
there were hopes that a least some 
of the iin can be retained 

Quotatior April 7: Spring high 
gluten $7.30@7.40, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.65 @ 6.7 hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.40@6.50; 
soft winte! traight, nearby $5.35@ 
5.45 


Pittsburgh: Efforts were made on 


April 4 to arouse buying interest in 
flour. In fact it was hoped that with 
fiour prices brought down to the level 
it which the were offered a “blitz” 
would develop. At the close of market 
one large mill made price cuts to 
prevail until the following morning 
Contact vere made by telephone 
over the entire tri-state territory 
Other followed 

It was stated that some flour was 
sold but that altogether the offerings 
failed te irouse any great buying 
nterest. Reasons given were again 
the fact that wholesale and retail 
bakers in this district also some job- 
ber still had commitments made 
some month ago at much lower 
price to work off. Another reason 
was the farm bill and a desire to find 


ut what influence the final action 

on this bill would have on the wheat 
price ind this in turn on flour quo- 
ir sales were of limited 
olume t was stated 


Spring standard patent was offered 
at $6.63 cottons and high glutens 
it $6.87@6.93 cottons. Buyers were 
bakers and jobbers who some months 
izo ignored the warning then that 
flour price would go much higher. 
Commitments made last week were 


largely for immediate or 30 days with 
i few extending to 60 days. Directions 
are stated to be “pretty good,” with 
a few stating they are “light.” 

Family flour sales were stated to 
be “light t week with directions 
ilso “hi nt 

Quotations April 7: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.31@6.51, medium 
patent $6.4146.56, short patent $6.57 
@6.66; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.75 @6.94, medium patent $6.80@ 
6.99, short patent $6857.04, clears 
$6.25@6.82, high gluten $7.20@7.39, 
family patents, advertised brands $8, 
other brands $6.95@7.44; pastry and 
cake flours $6.14@8.20 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
potty and quiet last week and ad- 
incing prices acted as a deterrent 


rather than an incentive towards pur- 
chasing. Sal were confined to mod- 
est amounts for nearby requirements 
coverage, with hard winters being 
mostly favored. On northern springs 
the price concession on high gluten 
produced 1 moderate amount of 
business as the trade is fairly well 


contracted and previously covered. 
Soft winters met with poor demand 
in face of advancing costs and the 
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cracker and cookie trade appears sat- 
isfied to work down previous bookings 
and shows no interest in present 
prices for replacement coverage. Cake 
flour business was also quiet with 
most sales limited to cover nearby 
requirements. 

Family flour business showed up 
slightly better, with protection 
against 20¢ cwt. advance, although 
sales were of modest volume. Export 
flour sales were practically stagnant, 
with only meager amounts being 
worked to Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations April 6, in 100-lb. pap- 
ers: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.1006.20, standard $5.95@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.40; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $650@6.70, 
standard $6.30@6.50, first clear $5.80 
76.20, high gluten $6.95@7.15; soft 
wheat short patent $6.05 @ 6.25, 
straight $5.50 @ 6, first clear $5.95 
“1640, high ratio cake $635@ 
6.70: ~acific Coast cake $6.75@7, 
pastry $6.15@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
without notable feature last week, 
and production as a whole was down 
a bit. One of the major terminal 
mills shut down two units for sev- 
eral days, and another one reported 
that it was running a six-day week 
instead of five, so the picture was a 
bit mixed. Interior mills for the most 
part reported production at close to 
average running time, but there was 
no large amount of business in the 
offing, and export orders were not 
substantial. Prices were unchanged 
with family patent $7.90, bluestem 
$6.95, bakery $7.01 and pastry $6.18. 

Portland: Flour markets held 
steady in the Pacific Northwest last 
week with bakery grades up the 
middle of the week. Export grades, 
however, held about steady with 
ample supplies of wheat available for 
this business. Bookings in the domes- 
tic field continued good for this time 
of the year. Grind of the larger mills 
was fairly high with export mills 
doing a fair business to the Philip- 
pines. California markets have held 
up fairly well. Flour quotations April 
7: High gluten $7.19, all Montana 
$6.99, fancy hard wheat clears $7.19, 
Bluestem bakers $7.06, cake $7.70, 
pastry $6.03, 100% whole wheat $6.46, 
graham $5.79, pie $6.03, cracked 
wheat $5.89. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
more or less of a routine nature 
last week following the Easter holi- 
day. 

Quotations April 7. Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used, Bakers $4.60@4.90 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used 

Some interest in winter wheat flour 
continued. Quotations for this type 
of flour April 7: $4.10 f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax in 100’s export cottons. 

The lightness of country deliveries 
would indicate that little winter 
wheat is left in the hands of farm- 
ers. Prices are unchanged at $1.55@ 
1.60 bu., f.0.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour slumped to less than 
80,500 sacks for the week ended April 
5 from 456,500 sacks the previous 
week. Class 2 flour clearances to- 
taled 60,000 sacks and all shipments 
were small lots to several destina- 
tions. Domestic trade continued good 
and prices were firm. Mills operated 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


QUOTATIONS 





prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 


Soft 


soft 


Soft 
Soft 


Rye 
Rye 


Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


hve 


Kye 


Ser 


Family 
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Bakery 


Pastry 
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basis of carioad lots 


Huffalo 
' @s8.00 
u 
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6.91@7.01 

wa Re 
6.54@6.04 
u 
6.70 6.89 
"6.40 
w6.8 
u 
S62 8.656 
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6.506.656 
> 30@ 5.96 
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PLANT TOUR — Following the recent annual meeting in Chicago of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, a number of the engineers paid a 
fiying visit in Pillsbury’s twin engine Beechcraft to the Springfield, DL, plant 
of Pillebury Mills, Inc, George 8, Pillsbury, head of Pillsbury’s bakery division, 
and Springfield plant officers conducted the guests on a special tour of the 
plant facilities including the “push-button” bakery mix plant. Shown above 
at the main entrance to the plant are, left to right, Andrew Keising, Sunrise 
Bakery, New Orleans; Wallace Wanner, Butter-Krust Baking Co., Bradford, 


George Pillsbury; Mrs. Andrew RKeising, New Orleans; Charles Bryk, 


Stuhmer Baking Co., Brooklyn; R. J. Kerber, plant manager, and Al Borer, 
bakery mix formulation and sales for Pillsbury. Other engineer guests not 


shown in the photograph were Clarence Williams, Loblaw, 


Inc., Buffalo; 


Holmes Larsen, Anderson Baking Co., Warren, Pa.; Jay Williams and Joe 
Radoyv of the Jewel Tea Co., Chicago; Herb Wortman and Chuck Bonstrom 
of Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis; Bert Jassoy and Harry Bailey of 
Kegan Bros., Minneapolis, and Richard Bingham of Fuchs Bakery, Miami, Fla. 





to capacity on a five-day week. Quo- 
tations, April 7: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
tons 100's, $5.60@5.90, second patents, 
cottons, $5.35@5.65, second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.90@5.05. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales con- 
tinued along routine lines last week. 
The major volume went to the Phil- 
ippines with an improving amount to 
Malaya. Canadian mills have been 
building up steady sales to that area 
compared with other areas where 
they are content to hold their own 
against Australian and U.S, flour. 

Recent Canadian visitors to the 
Philippines bring back the report 
that importers there are still unable 
to get anything like the quantities of 
native cassava flour required to be 
used in connection with foreign flour 
imports. However, before the flour 
import is granted the importer must 
secure a certificate stating that he 
has ordered the required amount of 
cassava flour for mixing. 

In the domestic trade sales held 
teady with prices unchanged, For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions April 6: First patents $11.20 in 
jutes and $11.30 in 98's cottons, bak- 
ers’ patents $9.40 in paper bags and 
$9.80 in cottons, western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
was said by the trade to be “stronger 
than horse radish” in the week ended 
\pril 9. Swelling demand ballooned 
prices by as much as $3 ton on bran 


and middlings, New season's highs 
were reached across the board. De- 
mand was strongest for bran and 


middlings with feed mixers booking 
supplies to fill feed orders they al- 
ready have in hand. The supply situa- 
tion was mixed; some in the trade 
said supplies were very limited, and 
others said that they were fairly de- 
cent though not as good as a few 
weeks ago. Quotations April 9: Bran 
$46@47, standard midds. $47, flour 
midds. $48@48.50, red dog $49. 


Kensas City: Fortunate for flour 





buyers was the fact that millfeed 
credits advanced sharply at the 
same time as the brisk upturn in 
wheat costs. Thus flour prices were 
saved making wide gains. Short 
showed particular strength during 


the past week, advancing at least $5 
ton. Bran also was higher, under the 
influence of better demand, but by 
only slightly better than $2 ton, Quo 
tations April 9 gran $4343.50 
shorts $47@47.50, sacked, Kansas 
City, bran $40.50@41.25, shorts $454 
45.75, middlings $43.500 44.25 bulk 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
strong last week, with offerings in 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansa 
City, April 6: Bran $43, shorts $46.50 
Bran advanced $2 ton and shorts $4 
ton, compared with the 
week, 

Hutchinson: A decrease in produc 
tion and a sharp increase in demand 
led to a brisk climb in millfeed price: 
last week, Bran was up $2 and short 
$4. Mills found all supplies moved 
quickly. Buying were feed mixe 
jobbers and feeders. Quotations, April 
6, basis Kansas City: Bran $42.504 
43, shorts $45.75 @ 46.50 


preceding 


Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1 ton higher and shorts up 
$1.50. Supplies of bran were about 


in line with trade requirements but 
shorts were scarce. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $42@42.50, gray 
shorts $44@ 44.50 

Oklahoma City: Improved demand 
last week was reflected in advanced 
prices on both bran and shorts, Quo 
tations April 6, straight cars: Bran 
$45@46, millrun $46.75 @47.75, shorts 
$48.50@49.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes 

Ft. Worth: Buyers in this area 
waited until supplies were needed be 
fore taking hold of millfeed at the 
advanced prices last week, but offer 
ings were light and the market strong 
Quotations, April 6: Bran $49,504 
50.50, gray shorts $52@53, delivered 
Texas common points; $1.50 
on bran and $3.50 higher on shorts 
compared with a week ago 

Chicago: Millfeeds continue to run 
upward in the central states during 
the week ending April 9. Production 


higher 


was down, observers said, and a 
sharp interest continued to come 
from the feed industry. Immediate 


and next week supplies were about 
cleared up, and asking prices for de- 
ferred shipments remained near pres- 
ent levels. Quotations April 9: Bran 
$49.50@ 50, midds. $51.50@52.50, flour 
midds. $52.50@53, red dog $53 50 
St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts was good last week. The price 
trend was very strong as supplies re- 
mained tight. Quotations April 6: 
Bran $47.25@47.75, shorts $50.50@ 
51.25, St. Louis switching limits 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales turned quiet 
last week and mill running time was 
curtailed below original projections. 
Mixers are not in the market for bran 
and middlings beyond their spot 
A good dairy feed demand had 
been expected for April along with a 
general eastern pick-up in poultry 
but so far mixers haven't 
been chasing after millfeed supplies. 
The West had curtailed flour out- 
put coupled with a brisk upturn in 
demand but that did not occur here 
and for the first time in many months 
eastern prices moved below the West. 
Mill running time was cut by the 
Easter holiday shutdown and aver- 
iged four days 
joth bran and middlings gained 
$1.50 during the week. Heavy feeds 
idvanced $1 because of strength in 
middlings and corn and not because 
of any demand for themselves. Quo- 
tations April 6: Bran $51.50@52.75, 
tandard midds. $52.50@53.50, flour 
midds. $54@54.50, red dog $54.50@55. 


needs 


business, 


Boston: The combination of a 
trong and steady demand plus a 
fairly light supply of millfeed gave 
the local market a strong tone last 
week. Supplies were scattered and 
relatively light and price advanced 
iveraging $2.50 on both bran and 


middlings failed to stem the current 


buying interest. Smaller lots fre- 
quently commanded $2.50 or more 
premiums above the wholesale quo- 


tation advance. However, in the gen- 
eral outlook, particularly in the poul- 
try industry segment, most dealers 
looked for a cutback as current poul- 
try quotations indicate a slowdown in 
hatching activity with a _ resultant 
lighter demand for poultry feeds 

Quotations April 7: Standard bran 
ind middlings $59.50 

Philadelphia: Sudden strength de- 
veloped on the local millfeed market 


last week and prices posted their 
widest advancement in quite some 
time. Prices were the highest in more 


than six months. This, of course, was 
i disappointment to those who have 
been deferring purchases in the be- 
lief that a downward revision was in 
the offing. The April 7 quotations 
bran at $59, up $6 from the 
week; standard midds. at 


how 
previous 


$60, also $6 higher and red dog at 
$62, up $1 
Pittsburgh: Moderate increases in 


millfeed were again re- 
last week. Bran led in 


the sale of 
ported for 


iles. Supplies were plentiful in all 
lines and immediate shipments of- 
fered. Retail buying continued on 
more liberal lines. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points Bran $56.55@a@ 
58.29, standard midds. $56.55@60.79, 
flour midds. $61.55@62.29, red dog 


$62.55 @63.29 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed some easing off early last 
week and firmed at week-end to the 
highest prices this year. Demand was 
good from both mixers and jobbers 
and considerable business was con- 
summated. The mills were not press- 
ing for business since most of them 
were sold up on output through this 
month and some running slow on de- 
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liveries. Bran advanced $2, while 
shorts gained $4. Quotations April 6 
Bran $52@53, shorts $55@ 56.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market ad- 
vanced $1 to $1.50 ton last week, with 
California demand quite strong, and 
with supplies rather light. In spite of 
heavily increased grain usage in the 
area, mills were hard pressed to keep 
up with shipping directions, and offer- 
ings for April shipment were almost 
nil. May was held steady at $42.50 
ton delivered common transit points, 
and buyers were beginning to take 
hold of supplies in view of what 
looked like a tightening situation 

Portland: Quotations April 6: Mill- 
run $41, midds. $46 ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
another $1 in brisk trade during the 
past week, which was cold and stormy 
in northern Utah and southern Idaho 
Demand exceeds supply with plants 
working to capacity six days a week 
and being booked through the month 
of April. Quotations (up $1): Red 
bran and millrun $42, midds. $47; to 


Denver: Red bran and millrun $49, 
midds. $54; to California: Red bran 
and millrun $49.50, midds. $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles 


Toronto-Montreal: A 
mand for millfeed last week brought 
about a shortage of supplies and 
higher prices. Quotations April 7: 
Bran $59@60, shorts $59@60, midds 


strong de- 


$597@60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: A tight demand and 


supply situation boosted the price of 
bran and shorts above middlings for 
the first time in years last week 
Western production of both bran and 
shorts was moving chiefly to eastern 
Canada and the New England states 
Mills do not expect this demand to 
be sustained at its present level for 
more than another 10 days. Supplies 
are light and bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $2 ton. Quotations April 7 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


bran, f.o.b. mills, $46@49, shorts $47 
@50, midds. $45@48. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 


tors and warehouses $5 extra 
Vancouver: Supplies from local and 
prairie mills continued good last 
week. Stocks here were ample for all 
immediate and sales were re- 
ported good. Prices were unchanged 
Cash car April 6 quotations: Bran 
$50@51, shorts $52@53, midds. $54 


needs 


Rye 
Minneapolis: There was a 
in rye flour business 
10¢ price advance 


pickup 
last week as a 
stimulated book- 
The amount was said to be 
about normal on that type of ad- 
vance. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions April 6: White rye $4.62@4.67, 
medium rye $442@4.47, dark rye 
$3.87 @ 3.92 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
5¢ at two different times during the 
week ending April 6, and picked up 


Ings 


some buying interest at each jump 
A few buyers who failed to cover 
earlier this year felt they should 


come in at this time. Quotations April 
6: White patent rye $4.94@4.95, me- 
dium $4.74@4.75, dark $4.19@4.20 
Pittsburgh: Buying of rye patents 
last week was again limited to small 
lots in mixed where the need 
was urgent. Prices quoted developed 
no urge to buy more than needed for 
immediate needs. Pure white rye led 


cars 


in sales in these small orders. Direc- 
tions good. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 rye 


$5.24@5.52, medium patent $4.95@ 
5.22, dark patent $4.49@5.02, blended 
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UNICEF SOLICITS 
FLOUR BIDS 


NEW YORK—Bids are being solic- 
ited by the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
for 23,000 metric tons (517,500 cwt.) 
of straight grade flour milled from 
hard red winter or hard red spring 
wheat or a mixture of the two. The 
bids are due April 19 and may be 
submitted to UNICEF headquarters 
at New York or United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency at Beirut, 
Lebanon, The specifications include 
a minimum of 11% protein, 0.80 ash 
and flour is to be packed in new 
100-kilo sacks. The delivery dates 
are between June 15 and Sept. 15, 
1956. 





$6.254 6.35, rye meal $4.50@4.84. 
New York: Demand for rye flours 
here last week was confined to trade 
in need of early replacements. Prices 
remained somewhat firm at levels 
much above those prevailing at the 
time when most bakers and jobbers 
booked substantial quantities. Quota- 


tions April 6: Pure white patents 
$5.30@5.35 

St. Louis: Demand for rye flour 
was fair last week with supplies 
ample. Sales and shipping directions 
were good. Quotations April 6: Pure 


white rye $5.19, medium $4.99, dark 
$4.44, rye meal $4.69. 


Portland: Quotations April 6: 
White patent rye $7.10, pure dark 
$6.20, l.c.l 

Philadelphia: With prices holding 
unchanged for the fifth consecutive 


week, bakers found little incentive to 
resume purchasing of dark flour and 
last week’s session on the local mar- 
ket had dullness as its principal char- 
acteristic. Mill representatives said 
price-consciousness continued to re- 
strain dealings and they look for no 
broadening of activity unless a sharp 
downward revision occurs. The April 
7 quotation on rye white was $5.30@ 
5.40 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations April 6: White rye $5.544 
5.59, medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.79 
@4.RA4 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand was 
steady last week with adequate sup- 
plies. Quotations April 7: Rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons, $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for both rolled 
oats and oatmeal was seasonally good 
and supplies were moderate last week. 
Prices advanced but due entirely to 
higher prices for rather than 
any improvement in the demand for 
the milled products. Quotations April 
7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@4 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots 


oats, 


@REA & THE STAFF OF re 


Dr. Brabender Talks 
To Chesapeake AACC 


BALTIMORE Addressing the 


Chesapeake Section of the American 


Association of Cereal Chemists at 
their March meeting in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Dr. C 


W. Brabender, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
spoke on the “Rheology and Physical 
Properties of Dough Mixing.” 

Dr jrabender based his talk on 
the increased need for uniformity in 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


flour with modern variety in mater- 
ials and mechanization. Physical 
testing of a flour in the laboratory 
was related to its actual performance 
in dough mixing, fermentation and 
machinability, and finally baking. Dr. 
Brabender also spoke of an improved 
method of evaluating a cake flour 
using a high shear mixer on the 
Farinograph. A discussion period fol- 
lowed Dr. Brabender’s talk. 
Nominations for 1956 Officers of 
the Section were presented by the 
nominating committee and unani- 
mously accepted by the members. 
The new officers are William W 
Prouty, American Stores Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Dr. Ken- 
ton L. Harris, U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, vice 
chairman, and Harry B. Dixon, grain 
division, A.M.S. Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Crop Group 
Will Meet May 25 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—May 25 
has been selected as the 13th annual 
meeting date of the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. at the 
Grand Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash 
The annual meeting of the member- 
ship will be followed by a board of 
directors’ and advisory board meeting. 

On May 24 the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Grain Sanitation committee 
will hold its regular spring meeting. 
That committee meeting will also be 
at the Grand Hotel, Walla Walla. 





CCC GRAIN 
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for export as flour are also not af- 
fected by this change 

The new export policy for grains 
will apply to all sales whether for 
dollars or foreign currency under 
Public Law 480, or under barter con- 
tracts. 

USDA officials said this change 
will lessen the impact of export sales 
of CCC-owned grains on market 
prices by limiting the presently au- 
thorized practice of domestic resell- 
ing of these grains by exporters and 
the subsequent substitution of other 
quantities for actual export at a 
later date. 

The new policy, USDA officials 
state, will also permit a _ greater 
flexibility in managing CCC's grain 
inventory. By delivering the grains 
at seaboard, the CCC will have rela- 
tive complete control over the se- 
lection of locations from which the 
grain is to be moved. This will per- 
mit CCC, in selecting grain for export 
sales, to take into consideration 
many factors such as guaranteed oc- 
cupancy storage contracts, tight 
storage situations in specific loca- 
tions and planning for future stor- 
age needs in an area. CCC was not 
able to consider many of these fac- 
tors under the previous method of 
selling on the basis of location deter- 
mined by export buyers 

The decision to change the export 
sales policy was made after extensive 
consultation with various representa- 
tives of the grain trade. While these 
representatives were not unanimous 
in agreeing with the change, depart- 
ment officials believe that the change 
is required to maintain the USDA 
policy of minimizing the effect of 
sales of CCC-owned commodities on 
domestic markets and at the same 
time increasing the efficiency in the 
management of CCC’s inventory 














R. J. Chariton has been appointed 
to the newly created post of con 
troller of the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Charlton is a certi- 
fied public accountant 


Harvey J. Patterson 
sion vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., returned to Minneapolis from 
Florida in time to attend the annual 
convention of the Associated Retail 


bakery divi 


Bakers of America in Chicago this 
week 
* 
John L. Ryan, manager of the 


Russell-Miller Milling 
plant at Grand Forks, N.D., has been 
elected to the industrial committee 
of the Grand Forks Chamber of Com- 
merce. R, L. Simpson, assistant mill 
manager, was named to the agricul- 
tural committee 
7 

M. A. Greider, Oklahoma sales 
manager for Acme Flour Mills, Okla- 
homa City, has returned from attend 
ing the Arkansas Bakers 
vention in Hot Springs 


Company's 


Assn. con 


J. D. Sogard, manager of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., called at 
Millers National Federation offices in 
Chicago last week 

& 

Lester B. Texter retired April 1 as 
head of mill operations at the Wil 
liams Kent, Ohio. He had 
been with the firm over 45 years 

& 

Back in Minneapolis after a three- 
month world tour are Philip W, Pills- 
bury, chairman of the board, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc, and Mrs, Pillsbury. 

* 

Raymond 8. Scott, general super- 

intendent of the Bowman Biscuit Co., 


tros. Co., 


Denver, has retired after more than 
a half century in the “cookie and 
cracker" industry. Mr. Scott was 


made general superintendent in 1928, 
father, and has held 


DEATHS 


W. D. Currie 


succeeding his 











who was associated 
with the flour business for over 40 
years, died recently in New Orleans 
of 84. Mr. Currie was for 
many years associated with the for 
mer Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, as the New Orleans represen- 
tative. Later he engaged in the flour 
business in New Orleans and was for 
several years president of the New 
Orleans Flour Assn 


at the age 


David H. Lipsey, retired vice presi 
dent of the Norris Grain Co, and for 
president and director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, fied 
recently at his home at La Grange 
Ill. He was 82 years old 


me! ice 


William G. Kellogg, who held many 
positions of high responsibility in pri 
vate and government grain market 
ing activities, died April 8. Details 
will be found on page 13 


Mrs. Willis Charles, Greensburg, 
Ind., died April 3 after a lengthy ill- 
ness. Mrs. Charles was the wife of 
Willis Charles who is now retired 


after spending 50 years in the milling 
industry. Prior to his retirement he 
was superintendent of Garland Mills 
Inc., Greensburg, for 30 years 


the same position since. Succeeding 
him is Wilbur V. Sprenger, who has 
been with Bowman for 39 years. He 
has been production superintendent 
since 1945. A, Elmer Benson has been 
appointed production superintendent 
to succeed Mr. Sprenger 
* 

Frank J. Kenny, representative of 
the W. J. Jennison Co. at Oshkosh 
Wis., is spending several days this 
week at the firm's Minneapolis head- 
quarters 





USDA SHIFTS 
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receipts put unexpected quantities of 
grain into their markets and faced 
them with financial loss as the new 
grain entered their areas 

This decision certainly was little 
less than a painful one of USDA 
since it now raises another source of 
criticism from the export interests 
who contended that it was about the 
only method in which they would be 
able to operate competitively in ex 
port business under provisions of 
Public Law 480 procurement authori- 
zations, In this contention they have 
a point of major emphasis 

Under PL 480 procurement author- 
izations, the exporter in obtaining ex- 
port business, is compelled virtually 
to make his overnight offers of a 
grain for export at a price somewhat 
below the CCC asking price of that 
day. Once having obtained acceptance 
of a bid, it becomes the responsibility 
of the exporter to erase or minimize 
his loss which is manifest on accept- 
ance of an offer by a foreign buyer 

Under the f.0.b. port terminal sales 
policy now in effect, all export sellers 
would seem to be reduced to a vir- 
tual non-competitive situation and 
making them little different from the 
sellers of grains obtained from the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Exporters 
have insisted that only through in- 
terior sales offers would they be able 
to use the full efficiency of their 
organization in promoting U.S. grain 
exports 

The USDA policy reversal is not 
one in the direction of free enter 
prise, USDA officia's admit, but they 
say that it is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the huge surplus accumulation 
which places an almost insoluble 
management problem on CCC, most 
effectively resolved through an f.o.b 
port sales arrangement 

The new policy appears to give the 
administration a firmer rein over 
wheat prices and prevent any interior 
sales from checking any 
vance in this commodity 

Comments from trade sources who 
have advocated the interior sales 
policy are bitter and that 
USDA is not following the congres 
sional mandate that disposals under 
government programs must, to the 
extent practicable, follow the normal 
channels of trade and commerce, In 
this instance, however, USDA ap- 
pears to have used the qualifying 
phrase “to the extent practicable” 


price ad 


assert 


as the reason for their decision 
Sere ie THe @Terr OF Lire 
ELEVATOR ANNEX 
GREENLEAF, KANSAS The 
Farmers Bonded Elevator here has 
started construction of an annex 


which will provide an additional 250,- 
000 bu. storage capacity 
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Damage to French Wheat Crop Heavy; 
Losses May Affect 5 Million Acres 


PARIS Damage to the French 
wheat crop during the February cold 
wave was heavy, according to a re- 
official statement to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Though 
til! too early for a definite appraisal 
of the damage, the ministry of agri- 
culture tentatively places the total 
icreage destroyed at around five mil- 
lion acres. That would leave approxi- 
mately 6.2 million acres of winter 
wheat for harvest, Of that total, how- 
some 3.7 million acres were esti- 
mated to have been severely damaged 
ind will undoubtedly yield consider- 
ibly less than usual, 

Spring wheat acreage is not ex- 
pected to exceed 1,2 million acres. 
actors mentioned as restricting more 
extensive spring seeding include: 
Shortage of seed of suitable varieties; 
hortage of time for preparation of 
land and the intention of many farm- 
ers to reseed to barley, which yields 
higher than spring wheat in most 
areas. Cold weather in early March 
vas a deterrent to preparation of 
land for spring seeding. 

Since it is too early to estimate 
crop damage objectively or forecast 
reseeding accurately, the preliminary 
estimates must be considered as in- 
dications only, reminds the USDA, 
However, assuming average yields 
(or 13% less than the large 1955 
yields) on a total acreage of 7,5-8.5 
million aeres, a sharply reduced crop 
now seems certain and any exporta- 
ble surplus would be small, 

exports for the current season are 
also being eurtailed because of the 
poor outlook for the 1956 crop. As of 
Feb. 15 it was announced that no 
further sales for export would be per- 
mitted this year, but that contracts 
totaling 72 million bushels already 
cecepted would be honored, This is in 
contrast with the expected 85 million 
bushels, the same as in 1954-55, re- 
ports the USDA. 

As soon as the seriousness of the 
damage to the winter crop became 
ipparent, French authorities began 
considering the possibility of import- 
ing wheat, Imports of about 5.5 mil- 
lion bushels were authorized for 
spring seeding but, in addition, con- 
sideration was given to the importa- 
tion of wheat for feed and for mill- 
ing. Sueh imports would prevent 
stocks from falling to a low level and 
insure continuance of exports of flour 
to established markets, Latest indi- 
cations are that the government is 
prepared to import 11 million bushels 
of wheat this season if financing can 
be arranged under the International 
Cooperation Administration program, 
states the USDA. 

The bulk of such imports are ex- 
pected to be No, 2 red winter wheat 
but part might be No, 2 hard winter, 
Such imports would permit improve- 
ment of the quality of the flour by 
admixture of high grade U.S. wheat, 
especially if part of the imports are 
hard winter wheat. About 7 million 
bushels of the planned imports would 
be required to permit mills to fill flour 
contracts already concluded, without 
reducing stocks too severely. Domes- 
tic wheat would be milled for export 
as flour and U.S. wheat would re- 
place stocks used for that purpose. 

The French government has an- 
nounced a subsidy for all seed sold to 
farmers for spring reseeding. This 
subsidy amounts to the equivalent of 
93¢ per bushel. Regarding the import 
of wheat for reseeding, though im- 
portation of about 5.5 million bushels 
of suitable varieties has been au- 


cert 


evel 


thorized, it is not expected that all 
this wheat will be seeded 

Close to 2 million bushels of this 
quantity is Manitoba wheat which 
was to have been purchased in west 
ern European ports or afloat. This 
would probably be used for milling if 
imported since much of it will arrive 
too late for distribution to farmers 
before seeding time. Import licenses 
provided for entry of this wheat up 
to March 31. Many farmers hesitate 
to seed imported wheat since they 
feel that much of it is poorly adapted 
to conditions in France, reports the 


USDA. 


Weather Is Main Factor 

The actual amount of reseeding of 
wheat will depend to some extent on 
the weather. Unfavorable conditions 
held up work during early March and 
field work in northern France did not 
get well under way until mid-March 
Farmers first tried to seed alter- 
nate varieties, which must be in the 
ground by mid-March to make a crop 
Following that they would 
spring varieties. However, since 
spring wheat is somewhat lower yield- 
ing, a significant switch to barley is 
anticipated with a surplus of barley 
for export resulting 

A higher price for producers is 
recommended for the 1956 season 
Present recommendations call! for the 
maximum price, before taxes, possi 


seed 


ble under the present formula. This 
would result in a base price, before 
taxes, the equivalent of over $2.88 


per bushel, compared with the pres 
ent rate of $2.64 per bushel. A guar 
anteed price for barley was recom 
mended at 75% of the wheat price 
Damage to fall-sown barley and 
oats was also heavy. Present esti 
mates point to destruction of about 
half of the acreage of these grains 
which losses, however, are less sig- 
nificant since fall these 
grains is a small proportion of the 
total. Heavy spring seeding is ex 
pected to replace the losses and a 
larger area than in 1955 is expected 
for barley and it is believed that the 
total acreage of may also be 
larger. Little damage was reported 
to the rye crop, the USDA concludes 


acreage of 


oats 


~————SAREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade March 31, 1956 ymitted) 


(000 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl's 
Huffalo 117 
Milwaukee, afloat 
Totals 117 
Previous week o4 279 


U.S. to Promote 
Wheat at Trade 


Fair in Japan 


WASHINGTON—True D. Morse, 
under-secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced April 3 that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will participate 
in the Internationai Trade Fair to 
be held in Osaka, Japan, April 8-22, 
with a market promotion exhibit fea- 
turing dairy, wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and soybean products and rice 

The project is the fourth in the 
department's series of market pro- 
motion exhibits to be held through- 
out the world in cooperation with 
United States agricultural trade 
groups and other government agen- 
Previous exhibits have been 
held in Cologne, Germany; Bogota, 
Colombia; and Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic 

The agricultural exhibits’ will 
demonstrate the availability, quality 
and uses of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities and generally is intended to 
enhance the prestige and demand for 
these products in the Japanese mar- 
ket. Samples of products made from 
surplus commodities furnished by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will be dis- 
tributed to fair visitors 

The wheat exhibit will 
use of Pacific Northwest wheat and 
its products, and will be under dir- 
ection of the Oregon Wheat League 
Flour made from Pacific Northwest 
wheat blended with hard wheat will 
be exhibited, and loaves of bread 
baked from this flour will be handed 
out as samples. Ala, a hulled, cracked 
wheat product, now being marketed 
in the Orient, also will be featured 
Uses of this product will be demon- 
strated and samples distributed 
There will also be demonstrations of 
ready-to-use cake mixes, which will 
be prepared in a model kitchen. The 
part grains can play in the daily diet 
of the Japanese people will be em 
phasized 


cies 


promote 
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Peavey to Sponsor 


Traffic Club Event 


MINNEAPOLIS—F.. H. Peavey & 
Co, will sponsor the annual grain and 
milling division luncheon of the Traf- 
fic Club of Minneapolis on April 19 
at Hotel Nicollet 

Special entertainment is planned 
and a number of representatives of 
grain and milling concerns have been 
invited to attend as guests of the 
organization 





CCC Investment Up $1.5 Billion; 
846.2 Million Bu. Wheat Included 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that as 
of Feb. 29, 1956, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in price 
support amounted to $8,930,381,000 
made up of loans outstanding of 
$3. 168,242,000 (including $1,385,588,- 
000 of loans financed by lending 
agencies), and the cost value of in- 
ventories, $5,762,139,000. As of Feb 
28, 1955, the investment was $7,440,- 
156,000 of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $3.372.483,000 and in 
ventories $4,067,673,000 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total: 273,271,013 bu 
wheat and 369,826,207 bu. corn were 
involved as well as large amounts 


of tobacco and cotton 

Major items in the CCC inventory 
include 846,270,626 bu. wheat; 744.- 
618,750 bu. corn and 17,942,345 cwt 
grain sorghums 

The listing includes 396,176,586 bu 
wheat currently held as a set-aside 
commodity under Title I, Agricultur- 
al Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 83rd 
Congress 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the 
eight months ended Feb. 29 totaled 
$608,780,265. For the same period 
last year the comparable loss was 
$429.674.967 and for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, the program 
loss on price-support operations 
totaled $799,061,464 
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Zz. &. 


Paulsen 


T. S. Paulsen Retires 
From R-M Position 


MINNEAPOLIS T. S 


vice president 


Paulsen, 


in charge of purchas- 


ing for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has retired after com- 
pleting more than 39 years of serv- 


ice with the company. 
Mr. Paulsen joined Russell-Miller 
in 1911 as a clerk stenographer at 


the N.D., mill. He left 
the company in 1913 but returned in 
1916 at the request of W. C. Helm, 
former chairman of the board 

1916 and 1922, Mr. Paul- 
held positions in the shipping, 
accounting and cashier departments. 
He also served as assistant manager 
at Sidney, Mont. In 1922 he began 
duties in the purchasing department 
and in 1948 he was promoted to vice 
president of purchasing, the position 
he held until his retirement 


Dickinson, 


sJetween 


sen 


Mr. Paulsen is active in the af- 
fairs of the Twin Cities Association 
of Purchasing Agents and the Sta- 


dium Club, a group prominent in the 
planning and construction of a new 
basebal] stadium in Minneapolis and 
efforts to bring a major leagu 
to the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

B. i. Paulsen, son of T. S. Paul- 
has been appointed purchasing 
agent for Russell-Miller, according 
to W. M. Steinke, executive vice 
president. Mr. Paulsen joined the 
company in 1948 as assistant pur- 
chasing agent 


team 


sen, 
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USDA Asks for Bids 
On Domestic Relief 


Flour, Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has requested 
bids from flour and cornmeal millers 


THE STAFF OF ‘ 


for 9,224,300 lb. of wheat flour and 
5,753,750 lb. of corn meal for govern- 
ment relief programs 

Offers are to be submitted not 


later than 4 p.m. e.s.t. April 20, 1956, 
for acceptance not later than 1 p.m 
April 23 to the grain branch of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington. Offers are subject to 
the terms of GR-322 and GR-323 


GREAO is 


KING MIDAS DINNER 
MINNEAPOLIS Employees of 
the Dakota mill of King Midas Flour 
Mills enjoyed their annual dinner 
April 9 at the Normandy Hote! here 
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German Bakers 
Show Interest 
In Mechanization 


CHICAGO 
in hand n 


Skilled bakers to work 
ikeup of bread are not 


easy to find in Germany, now that 
the country is back on its industrial 
feet, said a group of bakery owners 


during a visit to the American In- 


stitute of Baking in Chicago. To 
meet this problem, several delega- 
tions of bakery industrialists have 


been visitin America to 


ind methods used in ma- 


ooserve 


equipment 


chine production of bread 
Nine members of the Zentralver- 
band d Backerhandwerk’s, a trade 


association of retail bakers, together 

interpreter, visited the AIB 
one day recently. They were eager 
for information on the type of re- 


with an 


earch done by the U.S. baking in- 
dustry, the ways in which young 
bakers learn their trade, programs 


to promote consumer acceptance of 


commercial bakery foods, and statis- 


tics on advertising, production, and 
consumption. AIB staff members 
from laboratories, school of baking, 
consumer service, sanitation, and li- 
brary talked with them at some 


length (through the interpreter) be- 
them on a tour of the 
AIB’s headquarters 


fore escortin 


Two German-speaking students in 
the current class in baking science 
and technology, Klaus Buehring of 
Hanscom Brothers, Inc Philadel- 


phia, and Wulf Doerry, of P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, assisted in 
the tour of the building. A _ third 
student, Franz Cleven, from Georg 


Plange in Dusseldorf, Germany, had 
visited with the German bakers pre- 
viously when the delegation was en- 
tertained with AIB students, 
it the Bakers Club of Chicago 


along 


The visitors asked many questions 
nent regulation of ad- 
nd research, and said they 
surprised to find the AIB’s ac- 
supported and direct- 
ndustry, without govern- 


about roverni 
vertising 
were 
tivities entirely 
ed by the 
ment aid 

Members of the 


weeks on the E 


group spent three 
ast Coast and middle 
i retail bakeries, equip- 
ment firms and mills. Funds for the 
trip supplied by the German 
trade 


west \ iting 


were 
association 
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Continental Baking Co. 


May Increase Common 


WILMINGTON, DEL Conti- 
nental Baking Co. stockholders at 
the annual meeting voted to increase 
the number of authorized common 
million from two mil- 
stock 


shares to four 


lion and change the from a 


no-par designation to $5 par 

R. Newton Laughlin, president, said 
the stock authorization Increase was 
effected “to protect us in case of fu- 
tur acquisitions.” However, he did 
not disclose any current acquisition 
plan 

The increased stock will not be 


used for a stock dividend 
Continental has outstanding 1,480.- 
819 common shares. An additional 
378,148 shares are under option or 
held in reserve for possible conver- 
convertible de- 
141,033 unissued 


sion of outstanding 
bentures, leaving 


common shares 


Mr. Laughlin also explained that 
the change in the stock from a no- 
par to a $5 par status was recom- 
mended to permit savings on stock 


transfer taxes 
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CANADIAN STORAGE 
AVAILABILITY 


WINNIPEG — There is plenty of 
space available for grain at eastern 
Canadian ports and at Montreal, ac- 
cording to James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., the grain merchanting firm. 
Stocks of wheat in eastern positions 
total only 46 million bushels com- 
pared with 80 million bushels last 
Jan. 4 and 48 million a year ago. 
Stocks of No. 5 and lower grade 
wheat are 7 million bushels against 
2 million at the same time last year. 
Available storage space is assessed 
at 1380 million bushels of which 63 
million is in western elevators, 8 mil- 
lion at the Lakehead and 42 million 
bushels in eastern elevators. 





Dr. Bernard E. Proctor 
Wins Appert Award 


CHICAGO — The Appert medalist 
for 1956 is Dr. Bernard FE. Proctor, 
head of the food technology depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The Appert award is 
given each year by the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists to one who has distin- 
guished himself by his contributions 
to food technology. Presentation of 
the award will be made at the 16th 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists which is being 
held in St. Louis June 10-14 

Dr. Proctor has long been associ- 
ated with the field of Food Research 
and Technology. Educated in Massa- 
chusetts, he received his training at 
M.I.T. where he came under the 
tutelage and influence of Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Prescott, noted leader in Food 
Science 

Dr. Proctor has 
the American Chemical Society, in 
the National Research Council, and 
in the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. Of the last named organiza- 
tion, he served as president during 
1953 


been active in 
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one emery wheel, three special fluting 
tools with appropriate grinding templet 

irious change gear wheel for differ 
ent numbers of flutes, but without the 
necessar oll for working the machine 


The Dae Yung company requires: 

| Crain Cleaning Machine (Combined 
Washing Plant), consisting of 
with telescopic feeder pout 
ing worm and double stone 


atoner 
with wash 
separating 


worm with hydrault stone remover 
ind rinsing department the drying 
whizzer with special wings and bevel 
gear drive in completely enclosed oll 
bath; required power about 7 HP 
Detachers (Flour Mill Machines), re 
quired power about 2 H.P. each 
1-Automatic Damping Apparatas, with 
water vessel and float alve 
Electro - Magnetic Separators for the 
separation of tramp tron, alze 00 mm 
of diam., 600 mm of length (about 
8°x24"); required power about 6.3 HP 
|--Double Receiving Aspirator in all-metal! 
construction, with triple sieves, size of 
calping sieves &£00x500 mm (about 


$2°x20"), size of grain and sand sieves 
$001,500 mm (about 2”°x60") 
operating brush 
device for the sand eves 


with 
cleaning 
without ven 


mechanically 


tilator with eccentric ar required 
power about 2 IP 

l Bran Duster, in all-metal conetruc tion 
400 mm. of diam, (about 16"), 1,000 mm 
of length (about 40”), with beater shaft 
and perforated screen; required power 
tbout 6 to & HP R.P.M o, screen 


area 13 aq. ft 
1— Centrifugal Fan, diam. of suction aper 


ture 650 mm. (about 2 ); required pow 
er about 8&8 HLP suction capacity about 
7,000 ecu, ft./min static pressure about 


100 mm. (about 4”) 

Itemized quotations are to be given 
on a basis of c. & f. Pusan port, 
Korea. Where brand names are given, 
suppliers desiring to offer competi- 
tive items may communicate with the 
buyers making alternative offerings 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Vork Steck Ex 











change 
Mar. April 
27, 6, 
1955-56 i9s6 10956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, tne 4 33% 34% BS 
Allis-Chalmers S1% 61% Tl Ww 
rtd. $4 25 113 1%0 118 
Am, Cyanamid 7% #48 72% #75% 
Pfd, 143% 106 «143% Mo 
A-D-M Co 13% 36 »” 40% 
Borden 66% 8% 60% 19% 
Cont. Baking Co. 1% 7% Mu 
, Prod. Kef. Co, 32% &6 1% 31% 
. $7 176% 173 108%, 175 
Cream of Wheat 10% 29% 29% 8% 
Dow Chemical 71% 43% Gh% 0% 
Gen. Baking Co 11% oy, Oo fh 
Gen. Foods Corp. 100% &5 ott 100% 
Pfd. $3.50 by ™ a, 
Gen, Mills, Ine 70%, G5% 70 ou, 
Pfd, 5% 22 11a’, 
Merck & Co 78% 27% 
Pid, $3.50 oe o1's 
Natl Biscuit Co 30% #$%37% =%S7% 37 
fd. $7 179 172% 174% 173% 
Pillsbury Mills, 61 16% 49% 52 
Procter & 108 9! 108 100% 
Quaker Oats Co 35%, 30%, 329, 32% 
Pid. 86 1538 149 49 149 
St. Regis Paper Co, 49% 35% 47% 47% 
Std. Brands, Ine 43% 355% 41%, 41% 
Sterling Drug nom% 42% %S6ty MM 
Sunshine Bis., Ince. 78 72 72% 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 25% 31 as2% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 37% 28% 32% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 16% 17 16% 
rtd 5.50 106 100% 101% 101", 


Stocks not traded: 
id Asked 
5.50 Pd. ton 10's 
General Baking Co., 88 Pfd 137 138 
Merck & Co., 84 Pfd, 198", ov 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 84 Pfd wor, 1o1 
St. Regis Peper, $4.40 Pd 102 103 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd HO” oI 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pd. $4.50 
Victor Chem. Wka., $3.50 Pfd 


Cont, Baking Co., 


102% «105 
O1% 03 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 


change: 
Mar. April 
27, 4, 
195-56 1954 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ™ nh, 6 6 
Gir, A&P Tea Co. 1KO 175% 180 
Pfd, 87 138 2% imM™% 
Hathaway Hek., 
hp “A” 4% ‘ ‘% 4% 


a 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. 
Pd. $5 


Stocks not 


26%, 23%, 26% 27% 
137% 127 7“? 
traded: 

Hid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 


of N. Y., 88 Pfd. 10% 105 
Omar, Ine 16% 7 
Wagner Baking Co 5% Vy 


Wagner HBaking Co., Pfd, 108% jie 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Mar. Mar 
23, , 
1956 1956 

Close Close 


1955-56 
High Low 


Canada read 5 2" 4.205 
rt 60 ny MM 7 
Can, Bakeries 9", 6% q q 
Can. Food Prod, 4% 1% 4% 1% 
A a”, 1% ” ” 
rtd. On mh & 63 
Catelli Food, A , 
b 
Cons, Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
rtd 


Gen, Hakeries 

Inter-City Kakery 

Int. Mig., Pid 

Maple Leaf Mig 
ra. 

MeCabe Grain, A 





1" 18% 15% 18% 
Ogilvie Flour “oO “4 4% 44 

rtd. 170 158 no 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, td 135 1oo 100 
Std. Hrande 0% 3 ty] 
Toronto Hleves ia 16 16% 16% 


United Grain 
Weston, &., 





17% 8% uy 29% 
“ 11% 2% 21% 4% 
Pid. 44%% 107 100% 104 ot 
*Less than board lot 

ereart S tHe erarr oF re 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


f 


Commer i atoc ' Oo grain in store and 
afiont at the principal markets of the U.# 
at the « é yf the yeek ending March 16 
195° ind March 18, 196 ” reported to the 
Grain Hranect f the l’reoduction & Market 
ing Administration of the U.#. Department 
of Agt jiture in bushela (0900's omitted) 

Canadian 
Amer an in bond 
Mar Mar Mar Mar 
if 18 » 16 
1954 1966 1966 1966 
Wheat 396,883 361,913 117 
Corn 4 4 6,199 493 
Oata 4,420 17,886 116 
Kye 4,292 4,779 331 
Harleys 1,749 71,184 
Stocks 4 bonded grain in estore and 


afloat n Canadian 
ures for corre 
iven in parentheses (0900's 
434 (607) bu 


markets March 16. fig 
sponding date of a year ago 
omitted) corr 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


75,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Tus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 















rr's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Gelf-Ricing 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill ts located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most ef ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Coa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flow and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Buy and Sell 
rough 


WANT ADS 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Mlevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln levator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 





RETAIL 


on 


fron 


BAKERS 
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official Washington and small busi- 
ness concerns, the speaker said. He 
pointed out that the law already 
prohibits mergers of competing inter- 
state companies that would tend to- 
ward monopoly, and the House judi- 
ciary committee has recommended a 
bill CH. R. 9424) to require advance 
notification of proposed mergers of 
corporations with 
over $10 million 

Earlier during the convention, a 
standing-room-only crowd had at- 
tended actual baking demonstrations 
in a bake shop set up in the hotel 
About 500 watched cake decorating 
instructions and learned practical job 
hints. The program was chairmanned 
by Eugene Bollinger, Reuter’s Bak- 
ery; John H. Bochert, Bochert’s Bak 
ery; James D. Audett, Audett & 
O'Neil, and Carl H. Barthel, Brolite 
Co., all of Chicago 

The airbrush and jigsaw as aids 
in cake decorating were discussed and 


combined assets 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour « Speciality 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 











“Golden Loaf” ‘toss: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 








MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 
MILLIN 


KNAPPEN compan 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 





AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing al! types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of cach yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30. 











demonstrated by Herman 
Dressel’s Bakery, Chicago 

Mentioning that over 90% of his 
cake decoration now includes some 
airbrush work, Mr. Dressel said that 
a good outfit was necessary—costing 
about $50 including compressor. His 
own shop has several at each decor- 
ating bench, with air supplied from 
a central compressor piped to 
the benches. He stressed the choos- 
ing of the proper kind of liquid col- 
recommending that after air- 
brushed cakes begin to sell it is pos- 
sible to eliminate colors in the icing 
itself, using soft airbrush colors, per- 
haps relieved or outlined by the use 
of piping jelly. 

Mr. Dressel said that 75% of the 
wedding cakes produced in his bakery 
have some airbrushed color. He sug- 
gested the use of the airbrush before 
finish decorating so the color will 
complement the raised decoration. 


Dressel, 


and 


ors, 


With the growing demand for dec- 
orated sheet cakes for buffet style 
dinners and other instances where 
such a cake shows up well, the speak- 
er noted that airbrush color makes 
an excellent job of decoration 


The use of the plastic material, 
Styrofoam, and a jigsaw to cut out 


numbers, novel shapes and other dec- 
orations was detailed during the dem- 
onstration. Available in sheets of 
varying thickness, the material cuts 
easily, cements sanitarily, and is light 
enorgh so that the base icing alone is 
strong enough to hold the decorations 
on the cake. If the Styrofoam orna- 
ment needs to be airbrushed with 
color, it must first be dipped in a 


light-bodied fondant or other thin 
icing, since airbrush color will in- 
stantly penetrate the very porous 


surface of the plastic material with- 
out the icing as a The 
material is available florists’ 
supply houses 

Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, was nominat- 
ed as president of the ARBA follow- 
ing the decision of Bernard Bowl- 
ing, this year’s president, not to seek 
the office again. Nomination is tan- 
tamount to election since only one 
officer is nominated for each post 
Mr. Schuchardt had served as secre- 
tury of the association some time 
ago, and has had considerable expe- 
rience in the association 

Nominated as first vice president 
was Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Bak- 
ery, Washington; second vice presi- 
dent, Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, McKees Rocks, Pa.; nominated 
as third vice president was Carroll 
Cole, Cole Bakeries, Muskegon, Mich., 
and treasurer, William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, former 
president of the association. Trudy 
Schurr, Chicago, will continue as ex- 
ecutive secretary 


color base 


from 


Five new directors were nominated 
for three-year terms: Martin Olson, 
Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul; Harry 
Mutch, Mutch Bakery, Orangeburg, 
S.c.; O. W. Aston, Aston’s English 
Bakery, Dallas; Paul Miklusak, Roy- 
al Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., and Hugo 
Bomberg, president of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn 

During the remainder of the 38th 
annual convention, with a total at- 
tendance approaching 2,000, discus- 
sions on production and merchandis- 
ing techniques will share the spot- 
light with practical bake shop dem- 
onstrations. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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fornia has opening for a man with pre 
ous experience calling on the medium 
to large whol le baker iccounts If 
previous exper and on-the-job per 
formance are satisfactory, he n become 
% part of management withir 2 or 3 
ears Age limit 0 to 40 Address Ad 
1492, The Northwestern Miller, Box 

67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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EXPORT SALES 
Excellent opportunity for young man 
— knowledge Spanish preferred — 
Some traveling—Latin American mar- 
kets—Assistant to Department Head. 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
ichita, Kansas 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


COMPLETE FLOUR 


wanted, any 


AND FEED PLANTS 
size for export, will purchase 

and remove 
single pieces, pellet milla roller 
m N« 


xers ales, etc 


your equipment for 
Also 
Yr ls 


cash 


mers waiting. Give full 
Address Ad No. 1469, The 
1 Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 
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FOR MILL MACHINERY 
RITE TO ROSS 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
ne ag Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: A speaker at 
the recent meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Assn. at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, Kansas State 
College. His talk concerned the wheat 
surplus and exportation factors. The 
text of this address follows: 


his nation’s surplus wheat supply 
did not result from any one cause. It 
required a 
stances t 


combination of circum- 
create a surplus of wheat 
and it will require a combination of 
circumstances to relieve the situation. 


It may come as a shock but there is 
no rational solution to the surplus 
wheat problem. Neither politician, 


economist, nor scientist I 
formula. Time is the only remedy 
Even though taken 
which will balance production to the 
market demand for wheat, there re- 
mains the problem of disposing of an 


i i magic 


measure be 


accumulation of nearly two billion 
bushel ff surplus wheat. The prob- 
lem is a double-barrelled one; name- 


ly, how do we place our wheat eco- 
nomy in balance between production 
ind disposal and what is to be done 


with the surplus wheat now in stor- 


ive 

Food problems of one kind or an- 
other have been a part of every stage 
of development of mankind Since 
carcity r abundance f food has 
plagued man since the beginning of 
time, presmuably these ime food 
problems will continue into the fore- 
eeable future. But if we must have 
i problen is it not much better to 
ponder and worry over what to do 
with a food surplus than to puzzle 


over how to overcome a scarcity 


There ire example in the U.S 
where large accumulated surpluses of 
wheat have inished in a surprisingly 
hort time. Perhaps the surplus prob- 
lem tod lightly different from 
those in the past because there is a 
world surplus of wheat at present 
Therefore the sanest app! ch to the 
olution of ir present surplus wheat 
problem is to recognize t once that 
there is ! ne all-inclu e way to 
dispose I ipproximately 1,941,000 
000 bu f wheat. The distribution by 
classe i the carryover ol heat as 
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The Exportation of Surplus Wheat 


By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


of July 1, 1956, is estimated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to be 
as follows: 


Class Million Bushels 
Hard red winter 687 
Hard red spring 182 
White 137 
Soft red winter 34 
Durum 3 


The farmers of the Southwest 
should be the ones most concerned 
about this huge carryover because 
more than half of the total amount is 
hard red winter wheat grown in the 
Southwest 

The U.S. is not the only country 
with a wheat problem. On a world- 
wide basis the acreage planted to 
wheat has increased in recent years 
compared with pre-war years and so 
too has the yield per acre, consequent- 
ly production has increased. A com- 
bination of circumstances has brought 
about an estimated increase in world 
total of wheat from 5,900,000,000 bu 
average harvest for the years from 
1945 to 1949 to the estimated world 
total of 7,310,000,000 bu. harvest of 
1955 

Favorable environmental condi- 
tions, improved cultural practices, the 
planting of better yielding varieties, 
plus liberal price support programs, 
that in some countries are in excess 
of $4 per bushel in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, have all contributed to a surplus 
of wheat 

Historically, the U.S. has been an 
exporter of wheat. In all the history 
of U.S. there have been only five 
years in which our net position has 
been that of an importer. These years 
were 1837, 1934-35-36, and 1943. Im- 
ports in the 1930s were due to ex- 
tremely short crops and this can hap- 
pen again. The 1943 imports were al- 
most entirely feed wheat from Cana- 
da 

No Major New U.S. Market 

Two conditions are essential to 
provide markets for surplus wheat, 
namely, a scarcity in some area of 
the type of wheat offered for sale and 
ability of the importing country to 
pay for the purchase. The truth is 
that there are no major new markets 
for U.S. wheat that fulfill these con- 
ditions. Many countries have food 
surpluses created by price support 
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programs and favorable growing con- 
ditions. In spite of all the political 
talk there are no “starving” popula- 
tions seeking to be rescued by an in- 
flux of our surplus farm commodities 

As a nation we are embarrassingly 
slow to accept as factual the basic 
economic reality that in contrast to 
early years of the existence of this 
country as a nation until the close of 
World War I, the U.S. was a debtor 
nation, but since World War I we 
have been a creditor nation, Condi- 
tions were much simpler for the 
farmer when we were a debtor nation 
because the U.S., having borrowed 
from European capitalists for the de 
velopment of the country, used ex 
ports of wheat and other commodities 
to pay off these debts. At the end of 
World War I European countries 
were short of dollar exchange with 
which to buy wheat and since we had 
become a creditor nation, we re 
quired dollars to pay us. The result 
was that we had our first experience 
with the accumulation of agricultural 
surpluses. Our exports of wheat de- 
creased and what export business we 
had resulted to a large extent from 
private and public capital loans to 
other nations 

Give-Aways Not Wise 

World War II used up the surplus 
accumulation of wheat and at the end 
of the war the world was short of 
both wheat and dollars. To meet this 
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situation the U.S. provided various 
kinds of aid which included large 
shipments of wheat to allies and for- 
mer enemies. Exports were financed 
almost entirely by the U.S. We now 
need a large export market for wheat 
in countries with dollars to pay for 
the wheat. To provide such markets 
is the most difficult assignment 
Many schemes have been proposed 
for the disposal of our wheat sur- 
pluses. Most of the suggestions in 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 By. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














The Perfect 


* Constant, dependable supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 


* Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK, 


* Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment. 


* Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N., C. 

Ligonier, Po. * Bluefield, Va. 


for its Purpose i 


Naturally! 
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PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











““Gooch’s Best” 
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QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 

the heart of 
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wheat producing 
section | 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

ele, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montens, 
Idaho andi Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. searree, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Eastean Reragsentarive, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor Crry 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
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uve sore type of 
gram which 
world becauss 


give-away pro- 
feared throughout the 
of the disruption this 
rid markets 


Causes 


From practical point of view, it 
is not easy nor wise for many reasons 
to give large quantities of wheat 
iway. Among the reasons is the fact 
that wheat must be processed to be 
eaten by and often the storage, 
milling, sacking and distribution is 
handled far from effectively The 
matter of equitable distribution of 
wheat t irious intended-use areas 

difficult to achieve if the gift is in- 
tended to help masses of people Then, 
too, especially in Asia, the peoples 
enerally not bread eaters and 
conseq t baking “know-how” is 
lacking i iso are oven ind fuel 
Howevet informed person has 
uggested that domestic consumption 
can be creased sufficiently to absorb 
tne irplu 

Feed-use f wheat for livestock and 
poultry merely adds to the over-all 
urplus problem already critical in 
ther gral nd was, and is, economi- 
cally unwise for the reason that 

heat, because of its unique use for 
human food the form of bread, is 
priced at e other grains in markets 
throughout the world. There are no 
n vr industrial uses for wheat ex- 
cept as f d 


Export Picture Improves 


As the problem is fully examined 
the most ideal and appealing solution 
is to export our surplus wheat to 
other ¢ intr ind, contrary to much 
of the pre iling public opinion, the 
US dow better in the export 
wheat market than we vould have 
re yn to expect under present condi- 
tion We re exporting approximate- 
ly twice uch wheat now as we 
did durir the period fron 1900 to 
1940. | though we have not al- 
leviated irplus wheat position, 
we hould be grateful that under 
uch try circumstance we have 
moved such a large volume of wheat 
into the export market 

Among the obstacles t the ex- 
portation of wheat and other commo- 
dities is a shift by importing nations 
from dollar to non-dollar suppliers 
The U.S. and Canada are the two 
leading dollar exporting countries 
Their share of the world’s wheat ex- 
ports h ned from 77% in 1951- 
2 to t ited 56% in 1954 55 
On the the hand, a substantial in- 
crease in exports has been made by 


non-dollar exporting 


countri Australia and Argentina 
Barter and bilateral trade agreements 
ire the b f these increased wheat 
iles by those countries 
Although there are many obstacles 
to the exportation of our surplus 
wheat and no new major markets for 
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Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
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wheat, nevertheless, there are many 
means at our disposal to improve our 
competitive position in the world 
market. For example, generous price 
support programs maintained by 
various governments throughout 
Europe has resulted in the increased 
production of wheat but the quality 
of the wheat for bread baking pur- 
poses is poor. Legislative acts compel 
the milling industry to use stipulated 


amounts of this poor locally grown 
wheat in the mill mix. This situation 
has created the need for stronger 


wheat than was previously needed, to 
carry the weak wheat to produce a 
satisfactory bakers’ flour. Thus the 
opportunity to supply strong wheat of 
good quality is greater now than ever 
before. 

In the U.S. we rely on the free en- 
terprise system for the exportation 
of wheat. In contrast, most wheat im- 
ports into foreign countries are pur- 
chased by governmentally controlled 
purchasing agencies. Often times 
these more concerned 
with the price and volume of wheat 
purchases than they are with quality 
and ultimate use. However, this situa- 
tion is undergoing change 
3uyers are realizing that the mill- 

require wheat or higher flour 
yielding capacity as reflected in free- 
dom from foreign material, low mois- 
ture content, and plump kernels 
Hard wheat of strong gluten charac- 
teristics is and the wheat 
must be reasonably free from infesta- 
tion and objectionable odors 


agencies are 


ers 


essential 


The Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has this past year conducted a 


survey to determine the type of com- 
petition with respect to wheat quality 
the US exports must meet When 
this survey is completed the quality 
of wheat required to meet the com- 


petition from other exporting com- 
panies will be known and we should 
be in a more favorable exporting 


position as a result of this informa- 
tion 
There is no easy way to improve 


——_— 
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our exports, particularly when price classes of wheat produced in the U.S 
is usually the dominating influence and descriptive accounts of the areas 
when a sale is made. There are, how- of production, including the proper- 


ever, many ways in which this coun- 


try’s wheat sales can be 
abroad 
Among the efforts that 


ing together for 
language of 


distribution, 
each major 


increased 


could 
prove our export position are bring- 


importing 
country, information on the types and 


ties of the various types of wheat pro- 
duced 

Canada has done an excellent job 
acquainting other countries with 
the properties of its wheat exports 
We grow a wide assortment of wheat 
types which we should learn to mar- 
ket on the basis of the special merits 


im- of 


in the 
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Unexcelled accommodations — air- 
conditioned throughout Finest foods 


served in Dining Room and Coffee 
She p. 600 acres devoted to outdoor 
recreation — private 1B-hole cham 
pionship golf course, swimmir | 
tennis courts, salt and fresh water 


fishing Play jyround and wading pool 
for children, Open all year. Moder- 
ote Rates 


Special Rates for Families with Children, 
(Under 14 Years of Age) 





No charge for children when they oc- 

cupy the same room with their parents, 

(Extra beds will be provided). If a sepe- 

rate room is required the single rate 

will apply for the room occupied by 
Facilities, Banquets, 


the children, 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS. 


Overlooking The Gulf of Mexic 


Ideal Convention 





midway between Gulfport & Biloxi 
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of each type. So often in the past we with some of the larger farm groups bute greatly to the future expansion 

have tried to sell a mixture which is _ interested in the marketing of wheat of our markets for wheat 

neither fish nor fowl from the stand- abroad, could help our export mar If we could learn to give our export 

point of ultimate use. kets by providing personne! and bud wheat shipments just a portion of the 
There is a growing awareness al) get considerations sufficient to keep a consideration given to our own mill- 

over the world that the various types cereal specialist in the major import ing and baking requirements, we 


of baked products such as bread, ing areas for contacts and discus would be much more competitive on 
rolls, biscuits, cake, cookies and spe- sions with the purchasing agents for 1 quality basis with other major 
cialty goods can be produced best various governments, with our agri wheat exporting countri The day 
when the proper type of flour is used. cultural attaches, and with repre is now long past when the farmers 
We grow in the United States all sentatives of the grain-importing com can grow wheat with utter disregard 


types of wheat for all kinds of use, panies. Funds to study the types of for quality without a worry about the 
o let's let the rest of the world know wheat best suited to the needs of sale because the grain merchant can 





what we have for sale both as wheat each country for blending purposes be expected to sell the farmer's wheat 
and as flour. and to study and analyze future in foreign markets if it is unsuitable 

lhe USDA, through its Foreign trends in the milling and baking in for use within the boundaries of the A Texas farmer was the owner of 
Agricultural Service, in cooperation dustries would undoubtedly contri US a prize bull. A stranger who had ad- 





mired the animal asked, “What will 
take for your bull?” 

That depends the farme ~ 
More valuable than ever before... saat Pageant ic acaeee ey ten 
he been killed by a train?” 


The Northwestern Miller oO e@ 


The Chief Yeoman, a new man at 


his heel tepped up to the big battle 
19 ALMANA wagon’'s skipper and saluted smartly 
Sir he announced, “I thought the 


captain would like to know about this 


will contain the first new government", nites weve just drawn from 


hoot camp. He’s Elmer Q. Puddintop, 


census figures released since 1947! jutior ot the book, (Our Navy Ts Run 





you 





Half-Wits 
This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern ee ¢ 
Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and A man asked his doctor quite 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical - _ eo pe 4 rag — ie 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries are looking forward to the eden rs pcceatecaniet aye IE pected cnagp acai 


much, drink too much and you're ter- 
riply lazy 
Thank the patient replied, ‘but 


availability this year of new government census figures — the first since 1947! 
Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 
volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 


. . . : , would you be kind enough to put that 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever inte Latin? Then T can have & week 
the most-used industry reference book. off from the office 

. & ¢ 
More Valuable to Readers More Valuable to Advertisers The way we have finally figures 
v= ‘ : ut the claims of cigarette advertis- 
The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALMANACK will It is obvious that the 1956 ALMANack will be rte that " = Ne "will aptly heat 
l i ciga Ss 4 Ss 
be more valuable to readers because it will be a more thoroughly read, used, referred to and re- thing except the hundred 
. . *.° at iny Th} ce 4 
one-volume source for all of the important indus- tained than almost any previous edition. 70 adver- se Pag heres | yee dl hele 
try statistics and records. It will include the latest tisers this means that the 1956 Al MANAG K offers pone Pigreatere oiien the thine 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census an unequalled opportunity to present their adver 


. . tising messages in a long-lived source hook to 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first . 


h { the ind p , oe which the industry turns for information before 
such census o t @ industry since 1947! In addition, many decisions are made. The 1956 ALMANACK © 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- offers you a medium of unusual value in making 


tistical information that has always made The it possible to place your story of your products BA KE RY - LO U R 
Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- and services on the reference shelves of the in 


tant single source book in the industries it serves. dustry. ie) aed. Vigei ie ae} 
LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 

















has been changed to make certain that this year's ALMANACK will contain the com- The Williams Bros. Co. 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census. Usually published in April Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
The Northwestern Miller, This change allows these later advertising deadlines for We specialize in laboratory controlled 
the 1956 ALMANACK: ee aiacan ten ee ae 
(If proofs are (if complete plates are furnished, 
required) or no proofs are required) THE KANSAS 


ACT NOW to insure best position. Send in your space reservation immediately MILLING co 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material. Use the space order form . 


below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! WICHITA = CHERRYVALE 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
-SPACE RESERVATION ORDER..--------------- 

































i * : 
; for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising ' ie 
i sults 
5 MAIl| Advertisements are available to you in the following . . : : For SUPER Re 
a sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANAC K, Adv ertising De pt. 5 E 
fm COUPON wanton Bileeeet The Northwestern Miller USE QUAKER 
TODAY (ACen a 100.09 P.O, Box 67 : ' BBAKERS FLOUR” 

Te ED cccocesoeneneceece 7 x 4% 7 
s Minneapolis 1, Minn. ‘ 
r —~g r 

4 7 5.00 > ertiseme 
: 8) aS Ea on : 4 6 a L. ¥- our order orn never ~ Se vise Be : The Quaker Oats Company 
' or — the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK edition of The North- 4 
. Ess bakecéeces ak = ~ — — western Miller. ' 
. ‘ or . 
My 3% 30.00 . . 
6 ODD vecevrcrcccccseens ro x ‘% eee raceaseepe ee Z your OUl.. 
y 21.00 ADDRESS ' 
: ‘ -y" - and see covers —$25 iy ad ath cover $30 00 : SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
tra. i . 

i sé een § 95.00 por page or tess ‘ TYii) La 
s Geer Cee TOS cc cccccccscccesescccececceoes $100.00 per page or less SIGNED DATE ’ OMPANY 
: Off Charge—$10.00, Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. }H 
Le 


TOWN, ILLINOTS 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





— | 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


“i is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 

process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 

sas bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 

oS fs facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
see 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








AS AAAAAAA 














sAAsAsAsaad 


aiata a by — ray ~l - aciaaad 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 


Meneger 


MENNEL 


P.S." for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 





The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


*Personalized Service 


THE MENWNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 








Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 1-7070. 









BURR | BY MULLS. in Dd 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioen A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & « ©. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


April 10, 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Koetablished 1668 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 








Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 
i 





N. V. todos Mesemeoss 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


iy 
Sadie 
JM 1) .% 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Hestablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Covewrny,” London 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Asen.; Roney Piaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fia.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bildg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-24—Millier’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
Oity; Sec., Herman Steen, 809 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ul. 

May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Asen.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., Willlam J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mirs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cult Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 15-16—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Asen.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Ketablished 1013 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~- SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Fiormel,"’ Oslo 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGED 

Solicits Correspondence With cate »pers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: ‘Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 





Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEBDINGSTUFFS, BETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25-26 Bilitter st, LONDON, B. O. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Db. DP. Hewle John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©O.L ®. Business Much Preferred 











Cable Address; Doareacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
62, Mark Lane, 








Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N4. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 


Brooke, 


nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Hl. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-22 — National 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; Sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, DL 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Macaroni 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Gia.; sec. Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn, 

Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; Sec., Miss Mae Greechie, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re 


FLOUR MILL CONVERTED 
MARYSVILLE, KANSAS — The 
Grain & Feed Service Co. recently 


started operations in a remodeled 
feed mill. An old flour mill was re- 
worked and machinery installed so 


that the newly incorporated firm can 
do custom feed mixing and grinding, 
molasses mixing, and seed cleaning 
and treating. The company will also 
handle 





cai Aare hein” Gas nae) Chetan 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Batablished 1883 








Nashville, Tenn. 





1956 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





-F LOU R—M 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











The Montgomery Company 





FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED R. H. MONTGOMERY 
“LONDON, E. ©. 8. sei FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR BROKERS 
° Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY BALTIMORE 1-3362 
Cable Address; “AVAUMAS, LONDON” Cable Address: “Johnny” PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 




















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. bth Ed., 


Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Private 
New York 


Riverside, 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oabdle Address: "Gnas," Glasgow 





@a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





— 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorneicn FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Y Sian & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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SPEED UP 
CHECKWEIGHING 


assure correct 
package weight... 


HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





Exact Weight scales are engineered for fast operation to 
keep up with today’s fast production speeds. Short lever fall 
and adjustable hydraulic damping bring indicator to rest 
quickly. Indicator travel is 2” equivalent to 8 ounces over or 
under established weight. 

Model 1038 has top reading dial, 50-lb. capacity. Also avail- 
able with side reading dial. Exact Weight offers over 600 
different types of precision industrial seales for. every 
weighing or checkweighing job. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


ui BAG WehG it 





SINCE 1879 


. | Better quality control FZ, 
‘ — - “' wu 
HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY a - ; Better cost control o) le3 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours stabliahed 1898 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE GOFFE & Cal R KE NER, INC. 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ABILENE, KANSAS Phone Victor #400-LD 14 Cable Address—ticcartc 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. bd 








Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 











FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR PRIVATE WIKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


ECKHART MILLING C0 Ch icago Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
* ! . ae 


Feed Grains 
MILLERS OF e 


ad WHEAT and RYE e Domestic and Export Flour 



































AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAISAL 4 SERVICE COMPANY 





605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis Y 
St. Louls Enid eZ 
Kansas City Galveston } 
Omahe Houston ; 
Minneapolis Ft, Worth ae 
Buttelo Portland he 
Toledo Sen Francisco 

Columbus Los Angeles 

Nortolk Vencouver, B,C, 
Noeshville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk & 

’ St, Louwls reowne bel 
K Cit oulsville ae 
ym of Memphis pe 
sipaeeel Calvan 
Toledo Fe ans < 
Columbus . 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
, from 9 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 4 


_ Ebates 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MUI & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern RB Office, 034 Kx. 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 














GARLAND MILLS 


INO, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








i 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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OF ADVE 


RTISER 








Abilene Fiour Mills Co 


Acme-Evans C t 


Acme Fiour Mills Co 


Allen, James, & Co Belfast Ltd 


Amber Milling Division ‘ 
Amendt Milling Co 
American 


Flours, Inc 28 
Appraisal Service Co., | ‘ 
Arkell & Smiths 
Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 47 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 4 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blair Milling Co 


Blake, J. H 4 
Blodgett, Frank rH., In 29 
Bolle & Schilthuis 


Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenteid 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mi Cc 
Chariick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Seck C ) 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 1 Be 
Church & Dwight 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 

Cohen, Felix, Firme 

Coleman, David, Ine 4 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


Columbia-Southern Che nical Corp Tr) 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 

Consolidated Fiour Mills Co y 
Continental Grain Co é 
Corralioy Tool Co ba 
Coventry, Sheppard & ¢ 4 
Day Company .. 21a 
De Lisser, Andrew 


Desendorf, Inc 

Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 

Donszeimann & Co. N. V 

Doty Technical Laboratories #o 
Douglas Chemical Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Edgewater Gulf Hote! 
Entoleter 
Evans Milling Co 
Exact Weight Scale Co 


Mills 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asse ; 
Farquhar Bros 

Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferguson Fumigants 22 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co } 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co ; 
Florelius & Ulisteen a/s 34 
Flour Mills of America é 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Manufacturing Co So 
Fort Garry Fiour Millis Co., Lid 


Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M 4 
Fuller Company, The o 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills é 


Garland Mills, Inc iT 
General Mills, Ine Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Lid 

G.obe Milling Co , 
Gotfe & Carkener, tn ‘ 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 4 
Gooch Milling & Elevator C 

Graton & Knight 


Great Star Fiour Mills, Lid 


Division 9a 


Greenbank, H J & Co 
Gree Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 4 
Hebel, Armbruster & Larse 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 29? 
Harris, Upham & Co 4 
Hart-Carter Co 24a 
Hoffmann-La Roche, | lo 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 
imbs, J. F Milling Co 
er-Continental Grain Cé 
ternational Milling Co Cover 2 
terstate Grain Corporatior 33 


mert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson 


Jaeger 


Gilbert, Co 4 
Frank, Milling Co 
Je son, W. J., Co 


Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth & Co 54 
Johnson-Herbert & Co j4 
Jones-Hetielsater Construction Co 20a 
Jordan, Omer 

Justese Brodr 

K sas Milling Co 32 
Ke.ly-Erickson Co ¢ 
Kelly, William, Milling C 29 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Ir 


Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 


King Midas Flour Mills é 
King Milling Co 
Knappen Milling Co Ze 
Knignton, Samuel, & S$ 
Koerner, John Ft & Ce 

Grange Mills 

ske of the Woods Milling C Ltd 
Larvacide Products, Ir 4a 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Loke & Co 


Luchsinger, 


Lyon & 


Meurs & Cx 
Greenleaf Co ! 


McCabe Grain Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 4 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd 

Mardorf, Peach & Co Ltd 4 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine 

N. Vv Meelunie, Amsterdan i4 
Menne! Milling Co j 
Merck & Co., Inc 6a 


Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 2 
Milling Products, Ltd 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Monsanto Chemical Co 

Montgomery Co., The A 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills ¢ 
Cliff H & Co 
Milling Co 

Wm., & Son, Lid 
Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. H 
Multi-Clean Products, In: 


Morris 
Morrison 
Morrison, 


Natior al Cotton Couns 17 
Neill, Robert, Ltd j4 
New Century Co j 
New Era Milling Co 
New York Central Syster 
Norenberg & Beisheim 
Norris Grain Co é 
Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel Fiour Service Div 

Wallace & Tierna ! a3 ve 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd 
Oklahome Fiour Mills ¢ 
Osieck & Cc 





Parr & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Pa Appraise 

Paul, F. H & Ste Bros | 
Peek Bros 

Pe w sm, Flour C 
Pfize Chas., & Co 

f rs Thoma Co 

P ; & Ph c 

F bt y Mills 

Pra Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, R. C 

Pre ‘ ‘fer M 3 ¢ 

9 k r4 c any 


k sker, H. J. B. M 

Re Wing M ng Co 

Reilly, John F 

if rdsor James, & Sons, Ltd 
Rob Hood Flour Mills, Lid 
Robinsor Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney M ng Co 

f achine & M supply 
Ru Y M g ° 

Ruoff, A & Co 

Russe dD. T & Baird, Ltd 

R ell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 


Rutherfurd. W. H.. & Co 


tt Mungo, Lid 


sherid Flouring Mills, | 

Simor Henry, Ltd 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smit J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corg 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Ine Buhle 
‘ jard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star f the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterw Cher als 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

strat Gra Co 

Stratt Theis Gra Ce 

tr k S$. R Co 

; 3-S t Mfg Ce 

Sur - Cra Separat Co 
T er-Evans-Siney Corr 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Twin City Machine Cc 


U >. Rubber Co 

Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 

Urba George M ling Co 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Va Dusen Harrington Co 

Va Walbeek's Handel N. V 

Verhoeff & Zoon's Handeimaatschappy 
N. Vv 

Victor Chemical Works 12a 

Virg a-Carolina Chemica! Co 

vy P Cc & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 





w sce & Tierna | 23a, Cover 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 

Wat Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Weevil-Cide 

Weller. B I 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 


Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
W ester Star Mill Co 


Western Waterproofing Co 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita F ur Mills Ce 

w ms 6re Co 

Ww ams, Cohen E., & So 
Ww & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Ww tt & 


4V@ 
34 
34 
2a 


27 
14 


27 


28 


29 
28 


28 
4 


Bo 
10a 














The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details 


MINNEAPOLIS | 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
, MINN. 


























vO 


adelox 





DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


‘and ‘“‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





ependability 


Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








They Took the Millstone, Too 


**By the mid years of the nineteenth century flour milling had 
become a profitable business and there were plants sprinkled about 
the bay at Yerba Buena (San Francisco). In 1848 a famous Swiss 
adventurer, John Augustus Sutter, the enormously wealthy propri- 
etor of an estate in the Sacramento Valley, ordered construction of 
a gristmill on his land. But before it could be finished gold had 
been discovered nearby. The forty-niners quite literally rushed 
in carrying and destroying all before them. Among other things 
that they stole were all the parts of the mill equipment. 
As Sutter commented ruefully: ‘There is a saying that men will 
steal everything but a milestone and a millstone. But they stole 


my millstones.”’ * 


For more about milling in the Old West and across America, 


read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota 





